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MICHAEL JORDAN’S 
MOTHER TELLS 
CHILDREN HARD 
WORK IS KEY TO 
SUCCESS 


FLINT, Mich. (AP)-People wanted 
to ask Deloris Jordan the secret to the 
success of her son, Michael. She said 
the secret to all her children's success 
was simple: hard work. 

“If you work hard, you can fulfill 
your dreams,” she told students at 
Beecher’s Dailey Elementary School 
on Monday as she appeared as part of 
National African-American Parent In- 
volvement Day. 

“It starts now — when you listen 
to your teachers and parents and ask 
them to be involved. Study hard, be 
disciplined and get good grades.” 

She has written a book, called 
“Family First,” that delivers her mes- 
sage of love and parental involve- 
ment. 

“You can do whatever you want 
in life,” she said to the students. 
“Don’t ever allow anyone to tell you 
that you can’t. If you work hard, you 
can fulfill your dreams.” 

But she also told the children there 
"is more to life than sports. 

“Please don’t just focus on being 
an athlete. Focus on being a doctor or 
anything you want. Focus on being a 
good human being and making a dif- 
ference in society in whatever you 
do.” 


BLACK PLAYS 
PROMPT EXODUS OF 
THEATER 
SUBSCRIBERS 


PASADENA, Calif. (AP)—The. 

Pasadena Playhouse lost 1,000 sub- 
'scribers when it decided to offer two 
*black-themed plays this season, and 
many of those who declined to renew 
their tickets expressed disinterest in 
the offerings. 

"We're surprised people actually 
vocalized that,” said. Michael Sande, 
a spokesman for the playhouse, which 
has about 16,000 subscribers. "Some 
people lost seats they had had for 10. 
years, and that's not the kind of thing 
we want to see." 

"Mr. Rickey Calls a Meeting," is 
a drama about Jackie Robinson, who 
brokethecolorbarrierin baseball when 
Brooklyn Dodgers president Branch 
Rickey put him on the team in 1947. 

"Bigger Than Bubble Gum," is 
about a black disco group in the 1970s. 

The season's third play is 
“Equus,” in which a boy blinds horses 
because of his guilt over having sex 
with a girl in the stables. 

A local black leader blamed poor 
marketing by the playhouse. 

"There's a high degree of appre- 


Years after ri 
father still y 


NEW YORK (AP)—Nearly six 
years after a car driven by a Jewish 
man killed a 7-year-old black boy, set- 
ting off deadly race riots in Brooklyn, 
the bo /'s father is waiting for solace. 

“Where’s my justice?” asks 
Carmel Cato, mourning his son Gavin. 

Two black men were convicted 
Monday in federal court of violating 
the civil rights of Jewish scholar 
Yankel Rosenbaum, who was stabbed 


to death during four days of riots inthe 
racially mixed Crown Heights neigh- 
borhood. One, Lemrick Nelson, had 
been acquitted of murder in an earlier 
state trial. 

The driver of the car that struck 
Gavin on Aug. 19, 1991, was never 
charged. 

Rosenbaum's family “didn’t for 
get about it when they acquit 
Nelson the first time. Why should I 


By Sonya Kimble-Ellis 


others, Mtume, who cod 
ing talk show ‘Open Lin 


Black America bore witness to two significant 
movements during the 1960s. The first, the Civil 
Rights movement, awakened the nation, spurring 
change in what often seemed an unchangeable 
society and unconsciously gave birth to the sec- 


ond, the Black Power movement. 


Musicians and entertainers played a pivotal 
part in illustrating how blacks viewed and re- 
sponded to the times. Music producer and 
songwriter James Mtume, whose career was tak- 
ing shape during that period, recently spoke to 
City News about music’s role in the '60s. 


One of the most ii 
movement is its leader,” 
have someone as eloqué 
Dr. King was, and who di 
did, it was inevitable that! 
to everyone... including. 

Mtume credits athlet 
having social conscii 
well-known photograph: 
standing on the podium 
air at the 1968 O) ii 


th their fists raised in the 


Gavin 


Cato's 


ms for justice 


Cato told the Daily News on Tuesday. 
"I'mstill waiting for someone to come 
forward and push for a federal trial or 
any trial for the death of my son.” 

“Now I have to watch the smiles 
ofthe Rosenbaum family and just move 
on?” Cato said. 

“I can't rest, I can't stop until 
justice is served for me,” he said in 
today's newspaper report. “I lost a 
son, too.” 


of that period with, 


spoke volumes 


about their dedication ài 
^ 


nd commitment to an 


“Music has always been 
people,” Mtume said. “' 


ment,” Mtume stressed. 
of the people at the time” 


Celebrity involvement in social and political 
issues of the day was on the upswing during the 
early and mid-60s. Marching alongside Dr., King, 
and appearing and speaking at rallies were James 
Baldwin, Harry Belafonte’, Lena Horne and many 


if you listen to the music 
of that period, it clearly reveals what was going on 
in people's minds and communities.” Mtumecited 
selections from Curtis Mayfleld’s music library as 
perfect examples. The songs “Keep on Pushin” 
and "People Get Ready” provided the motiva- 
tion, and spiritual and emotional support that 
blacks sorely needed, Mayfleld’s music also pro- 
vided a cushion for the emergence of the Black 
Power movement and paved the way for a song he 
would later write called "We're a winner.” “That 
song reflected an uplifting spirit of the moye- 
‘It reflected the mind set 


for black 

“At that time,” Mturi 
people willing to sacrifig 
only time you could sacri 
goal that was larger than 
to sacrifice is missing ti 

In response to the fag 
missing the type of leadeg 
the 60s, Mtume expresse 
erations failed to, leave à 
Black youth to follow. If 
and the like are often askel 


said, “you saw Black 
They realized that the 
ice was when you had a 
parself. ‘That kind of will 
ay.” 

that this. generation is 
ship that was present In 
that ubsequent gen- 
nt for today’s 
ictors, directors 
ynd to political 


and social questions conci 
ittle ór-nothing atout. 


confused about what loiders i ” Mtume con- 


cluded. 
Currently, Mtumefcts as composer and musi- 
cal director E E kly Fox show “New a 


to. stop being 


d is 
toReal, hisnew wlabel distributed by MCA. p 


Mtume produces music cum many artists that 
appear on the FOX television show "New York 
." Here he is shown on the set with 
Roberta Flack. 


"There's not a day that goes by 
that I don’t miss Gavin,” he said. “Just 
lastnight Icried. Every detail just came 
back to me." 

Thedriver, Yosef Lifsh, is living in 
Israel and Cato family representatives 
were unable to serve legal papers on 
him in 1991 fora wrongful death law- 
suit. It was not immediately clear if the 
lawsuit is still active. 

See FATHER YEARNS/page 10 


pulse of the nation 


sts WRKS-FM’s morn- 
,' has clear ideas about 
what drew them to the movement. 

iportant things about a 
ie explained, “When you 
nt and as passionate as 
ew in people the way he 
lis message would speak 
entertainers.” 


Former soldier goes on trial 
in slaying of black civilians 


ByEstes Thompson 
Press Writer 


ciation for Afri 


phase."He told me I was right,” she 
said, “and it would be over when he 
killed someone.” 


town, 
and socioeconomics. If the playhouse 
is going to have specialized programs, 
they have to market them in a special- 
ized way "said Taylor Morton, former 
president of the Pasadena branch of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 


ROSIE O'DONNELL 
AND ROSA PARKS 
CHAIR ‘STAND FOR 
CHILDREN 1997’ 


WASHINGTON, DC— Hundreds 
ofthousands of people across America 
will unite on June 1, 1997 in a massive 
local, national, and virtual "Stand for 
Healthy Children," Children's De- 
fense Fund President and Stand For 
Children founder, Marian Wright 
Edelman, Mrs. Rosa 


FAYETTEVILLE,N.C.(AP)—A 
former Fort Bragg soldier accused of 
murdering two people simply because 
they were black once said his skinhead 
activities would end “when he killed 
someone,” his ex-girlfriend testified 
Tuesday. 

In the first day of testimony in 
James Burmeister’s trial, Kelly Cook 
Kelly testified that during a visit she 
was surprised to find him listening to 
hate music and decorating his bar- 
racks with Nazi flags. 

She later wrote him it was just a 


s say the killing hap- 
pened nine months later, in December 
1995, when Jackie Burden, 27, and 
Michael James, 36, were shot while 
taking a walk. 

They were “gunned down, merely 
because they existed, merely because 
their skin color was different,” pros- 
ecutor John Dickson said in his open- 
ing statement Tuesday. 

The case is “a story of evil, an evil 
that has its roots ... in Adolf Hitler and 
his gang of henchman causing the 
deaths of millions of people _ an evil 
broughtback to life here in Fayetteville 
by this defendant and a gang called 


skinheads,” Dickson said. 

But the defense, in its opening 
Statement, called the case against 
Burmeister a tale of lies told by a man 
trying to save himself. 

“Right from the word go, lies,” 
said defense attorney Carl Ivarsson. 
He said the state’s case hinges on the 
word of Randy Lee Meadows, 22, who 
pleaded guilty to conspiracy and ac- 
Cessory charges and is Cw to 


Army investigators said they 
found evidence that Burmeister and 
Wright were members of a skinhead 
group and that evidence pointed to 
the killings as an initiation. 

Mrs. Kelly, of Susquehanna, Pa., 
testified Burmeister had shaved his 
head and was wearing a flight jacket 
with an iron cross on it. She said 
Burmeister told her the white laces in 
his Doc Marten work boots symbol- 
yellow laces 


ES against is 


ized 


;21,could 
E. the death penalty. Also charged 
with first-degree murder and con- 
spiracy tocommit murder was Malcolm 
Wright, 22, who will be tried later. All 
three were members of the 82nd Air- 
borne. 


one. 

During hertestimony, the jury lis- 
tened to some of the music Burmeister 
owned, including the song “Third 
Reich,” which included lyrics about 
killing blacks and Jews. 


Mfume vows active agenda for NAACP in 1997 


BALTIMORE (AP) —NAACP 
President Kweisi Mfume sayshe plans 
an aggressive agenda for his second 
year at the helm of E civil rights 


Parks, mother of the moderncivil rights 
movement, and national talk show 
producer and host, Ms. Rosie 
O'Donnell, will serve as honorary co- 
chairs for Stand For Healthy Children. 

The 1997 Stand for Children mobi- 
lization will include hundreds of local 
efforts to ensure that every child gets 
a healthy start in life—with the health 
coverage children need to grow and 
thrive, and healthy communities that 
allow children to breathe clean air, 
walk safely to school, and learn 
unimpaired by violence or untreated 
health problems, 


y focusi 
enforcement, voter Arone nei 
fund raising, education and youth out- 
reach. 

“We may be more active than 
people want,” Mfume told The (Balti- 
more) Sun in an interview in today's 
editions. 

Mfume, 48, a former congressman 
from Baltimore hired last year to lead 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, gets 
generally high marks from activists 
and analysts for his first year of work. 

He is credited with cutting down 
the organization’: s $3 million debt, 
a proud but creaky insti- 


For 
"Stand for Healthy Children" in 
your community, contact the na- 
tional officeofthe Children's De- 
fense Fundin Washington at (800) 
663-4032. 


tution and restoring a good name tar- 
nished by mismanagement and scan- 
dal. 

But there are those who say the 
NAACP is missing in action on some 
major battles. 


Michael Meyers, leader ofthe New 
York Civil Rights Coalition, said the 
NAACP was “virtually invisible" last 


year. 

Mfume says America will see a 
more active NAACP in 1997. 

“Last year was a very unusual 
year,” he said, adding he spent much 
of it learning the NAACP’s operation 
and history, as well as raising money 
and clearing up debt. “It left little time 


for anything except to react when situ- 
ations came up.” 

‘As he prepares to address the 
NAACP annual meeting in New York 
on Saturday, Mfume outlined his plans 
for the year. The NAACP will focus 
efforts on five areas: civil rights en- 
forcement, voter empowerment, edu- 
cational excellence, economic devel- 

he said. 


handling last year of Texaco Inc. 

The company came under fire in 
November for discriminatory tape-re- 
corded remarks made by top execu- 
tives. 

Mfume gave Texaco 30 days to 
devise a diversity plan or face a stock 
divestiture campaign. The same day, 
the Rev. Jesse Jackson called for an 


He plans to hire up to 20 new 
employees for the national staff to 
work on a variety of issues, including 
Servicing the NAACP’s 1,700 
branches. 

Mfume also plans to launch a five- 


boycott. When Texaco 
unveiled its plan a month later, Jack- 
son got most of the credit. 

“We don't need another Urban 
League," Walters said, referring to 
the New York-based civil rights group 
known for its corporate ties. “We need 
an that can do what Jesse 


year 
ment, double the organization's youth 
and college chapters, issue report 
Cards on members of Congress ‘and 
revive the NAACP's dormant maga- 
zine, "Crisis." 

Critics say the action is slow in 
coming 

For "xample, Ronald Walters, a 
University of Maryland College Park 
political scientist, criticizes Mfume's 


has been doing _ mobilize people, 
bring pressure to bear, things the 
NAACP has always stood for." 

But Brian W. Jones, president of 
theconservative CenterforNew Black 
Leadership, countered that Mfume has 
emerged as a moderate voice who 
“appeals to the vast middle of the 
black community and to mainstream 
‘America in general.” 


WHITE HOUSE 
DEFENDS 
CLINTON CIVIL 
RIGHTS 
RECORD 


By Sonya Ross 
Associated Press Writer 


WASH- 
INGTON(AP) 
— The White 
House is dis- 
puting aprivate 
commission’s 
assertion that 
President 
Clinton does 
not provide 
enough direc- 
tion on civil rights matters, saying he 
has pursued equality “at great po- 
litical cost.” \ 

The Citizens’ Commission on 
Civil Rights issued a report Monday 
that praised Clinton for his quick 
response to the recent church ar- 
sons, but accused his administra- 
tionofindifferencetoward long-term 
problems, such as the impact of turn- 
ing over federal responsibilities to 
states and releasing school systems 
from old desegregation orders. 

“These failures, along with ac- 
tions such as the president's deci- 
sion to sign the welfare bill ... have 
nevertheless cost him the trust of 
many," the commission said. 

White House spokesman Mike 
McCurry said Clinton not only has 
sought to preserve efforts to correct 
past discrimination against women 
and minorities, but has also used his 
presidency "to address very elo- 
quently the problems of race in our 
society." 

"We would take strong issue 
with that report," McCurry said. 
"This is a president that has done a 
number of things ... and sometimes at 
great political cost.” 

The commission pointed out that 
Clinton has never designated one 
White House aide as a civil rights 
liaison. Advocates said they never 
really know where to take their con- 
cerns. 

“There isn’t anybody right now 
that I know of,” said commission 
Vice Chairman Bill Taylor, who was 
staff director of the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights under President John- 
son. “It would be a small but very 
helpful step right now to appoint 
some person to have that responsi- 
bility.” 

The commission is a bipartisan 
group formed in 1982 to monitor the 
federal government’s civil rights 
practices. Most of its members are 
former Cabinet officers or heads of 
federal civil r ghts agencies. 

The commaission’s report, issued 
every two years, came at atime when 
Clinton has been increasingly out- 
spoken about healing the nation’s 
racial divide. Last month, the admin- 
istration joined the legal effort to 
blockimplementation of California's 
Proposition 209, which would elimi- 
nate the state’s affirmative action 
programs, 

Italso came as Republican lead- 
ers in Congress have been reaching 
out to black leaders _ including lib- 
eral Jesse Jackson _ in an attempt to 
improve race relations. 

Taylor said Clinton is not pre- 
cise in articulating problems and 
solutions. He said, for example, that 
Clinton hasn’taddressed specifically 
targeting blacks and Hispanics in 
federal efforts on easing poverty. 

“There are only two groups that 
live in concentrated poverty in this 
country _ African Americans and 
Hispanic Americans,” Taylor said. 
“The commission does not see that 
the administration has developed 
policies that would give them real 
access.” 

The commission urged Clinton 
to propose and press for passage of 
legislation that would erase the in- 
equalities facing blacks and Hispan- 
ics. Butit also said it doubts whether 
Congress would approve such leg- 
islation, given its general opposition 
to race-specific remedies. 

"Nonetheless, if President 
Clintonexercises the necessary lead- 
ership, there is every reason to be- 
lieve the nation will make more 
progress," the commission said. 


2 City News 


FEBRUARY 26,MARCH5, 19, 
APRIL2 
WAYNE—Interactive television (ITV) 


course canbe taken at William Paterson 
College, Hasbrouck Heights High School, 


Community Calendar 


Boardof Chosen Freeholders willhavea 
workshop meeting at 2 pm. For more 
information call (908) 431-7387. 


JERSEY CiTY—Peter Kulas, residentfirst 
will speak 


Paterson. For more information, call 
201-595-2436. 


THROUGHMAY 10 


JERSEY CITY—Jersey City State Col- 
lege will offer a preparation course for 
the NJ Real Estate Salesperson's (Agent) 
Licensing Examination on Saturdays 9 
a.m.-3:30p.m.onthe JCSC campus at 
2039 Kennedy Blvd. Forfurtherinforma- 
tion call (201) 200-3089. 


on"Youand Your Finances: Howto build 
aNestEggwith Only a Few Dollars", 12- 
1:30 pmin the Formal LoungeatJersey 
City State College. For more informa- 
tion, call201-200-3189. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22 


SOUTHBRUNSWICK—The Central Jer- 
sey Tall Friends Club willhave a Choco- 
late Lover's Dream Party ata member's 
home. The Party willincludea Viennese 
table, flavored coffees, and delicacies. 


L27 


UPPERMONTCLAIR—An eight-week 
“English as Second Language” program 
Isboing offered at Montclair State Uni- 


byFeb. 19. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


sity. 
3 and 15. For more information cali 
(201)655-4353. 


JERSEY CITY—A group discussion, 
-Esteem',4:30- 


ag) i 
6 pm at the Womens Center at Jersey 


Donna M. Wilson, 
corporate services 


M. Wilson of Hamilton Township, 
N.J. has beet 
services 
mas Edison State College. 

In her role with the College, Wilson 
is responsible for helping the col- 


Doyal H. Siddell of Yardley, Pa., has 


at Tho- at Thomas Edison 


State College. 
In his role with the college, Siddell 
ds responsible for helping the Col- 


atMuhlenberg Regional Center, 5-9 pm. 
Formoreinformation, call 908-233-1103. 


‘TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18 


MAHWAH—Dr. Angela Cristini, profes- 


Plainfield Senior Citizens Center. For 
more information, call 908-753-3506. 


FEBRUARY 19, 24,26 


i 


d p 
Jersey, and a member of Governor 
Whitman's Dredged Materials manage- 
ment ream villcontinue Ramapo Col- 


ately 


their time to work with the mentally il 


winatak, 7 pmatthe College. Hertopic 
will be “The Harbor Estuary: Fish and 
Bricks". For more information, call 201- 
529-7050. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19 


WEST ORANGE—Presentation on win- 
tersportsinjuries sponsoredby the Kessler 
Sports Institute, 6:30 pm at the Kessler 
Institute Facility. For more information 
call 201-243-6809. 


WAYNE—Lecture, "Till Death Do Us Part: 
Spousal Murder in Victorian England,” 


City State College. Formoreinforma-| lege increase Siddell 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18 tion, call 201-200-3189. Wilson will work primarily with cor- | wi work primarily with 
" porations, 
PLAINFIELD—Athreeparttrainingses-  PLAINFIELD- Anewgroup,TheFiound needed to help employ- | and programs needed to help[ 
sion, HEMO eniorcitizens| ees better manage their lifelong | employees better manage their 
OBS learning. lifelonglearning. 


MounmouthCountyhosts 
Kingbirthdayobservances 


rrunan 
errand or babysit. Voulteers are also 
needed to do office work (filing, copying, 
putting packets together). For more in- 
formation, call Lisa Morrow, 908-916- 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27 


MONMOUTH—The Monmouth County 
Board of Chosen Freeholders willhave a 
workshop meetingat 2pm anda regular’ 
meetingat8 pm. For more information 
call (908) 431-7387. 


an spousal murder rials and contempo- 
rary “media circus" trials. 7:30 pm Will- 
iam Patterson College. For more infor- 
mation, call 201-595-2436. 


THURSDAY, | 


19-APRIL 16 


The Schoolof Education at Wiliam Pater- 
son College, in cooperation with its Cen- 
terfor Continuing Education, isofferinga 
coursedesignedtoimprovethementoring 


Long Branch Public Housing Author- 


by Avery Grant ity was the guest speaker. Stressing 

that it is up to everyone to make the 

Long dream work, he said, “We must turn to 
Branch—the each other rather than turn on each 


Long Branch other. If you want the dream to work 
Community and you are black , invite someone 
Action Guild who is white to your home, and if you 
and the Mar- are white invite someone who is black 
tin Luther to your home." 

King Jr. Me- Brown, a past president of the 
morial Guild Long Branch NAACP Branch and is 
Association active with youth in the city said, “If 
of second © you want the dream to work you must. 
Baptist sit down and talk with your kids. We 
Church, in must tell and teach them what is right. 


LongBranch, David Allen Brown © We must stop the kids who are selling 


d a tribute to Dr. King in drugs, and when we see crime we must 


MONMOUTH—The Monmouth County 


THROUGHFEBRUARY28 


PLAINFIELD—Exhibit of Booker T. 
Washington Silver Half Dollars, from 


spi 
the St. Ji El al Church. David? reportit.” He challenged the youths to 


tion, call201-595-2436. 


For more information, call 908-445- 
3561 


PLAINFIELD—Performance by famed 


E 


Matt Jones 


y 
the main lobby, Plainfield Public pray, 
8th Street at Park Ave. For more 
informaiton, call 908-757-1111. 


THROUGHMARCH31 


MONTCLAIR—Exhibitin honor of Black 

History Month atthe Isreal Crane House. 

For more information, call 1-800-JER- 
Y 7. 


THROUGH APRIL 25, 


NEW YORK—Art exhibit, “African- 
American Pioneers” at the Seagram 
Gallery, 375 Park Ave. — For more 
information, call 212-572-7379. 


FEBRUARY 22, MARCH 1,8, 15,22 


NORTH BRANCH—Sky Show, “Follow 
the Drinking Gourd” , which will teach 
the importance of the Big Dipper to 
runaway slaves at the Planetarium at 
Raritan Valley Community College, Rte. 
28 & Lamington Rd. For more informa- 
tion call (908)231-8805. 


ENGLEWOOD—"Freedom Train", the 
true story of Harriet Tubman,” at the 
John Harms Theater. For more infor- 
mation, call 1-800-JERSEY 7. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19 


| EAST ORANGE- &Dis- 


dhi Ron Wolfe atthe 
Senior Center. For more information, 
call 908-753-3506. 


Allen Brown, executive director ofthef be the best and to do the best to 
| achieve goals. 
with recreation for the youths, “but 
not just basketball and baseball, but 
also with chess and 


FEBRUARY 19 - FEBRUARY 25, 1997 


Your Weekly Horoscope 


BYMISSANNA 
IFTHIS WEEK IS YOURBIRTHDA Y: You will no doubt achieve your greatest| 


program, 
[may seem to you. You also have a tendency to speak before you titi, hurting those 
close to you. 
(March 21-April 20) 
Your financial prospects are excellent this week, especially if you join up with| 
another to pool both your know-how and resources. It's advantageous to your| 
monetary goals to be flexible and roll with the punches. You yearn to travel - so start| 


(April 21 - May 21) 

Now's the best time to start a new partnership, whether in business or romance, 

the results will definitely be very positive. Keep your physical energy high. Money, 

(dealings will intensify in the next few months, be very careful about the details. 

GEMINI: (May22-June21) 

Your mind may be totally on pleasure and free time ani the week, it's time to 

think about i ing y ial andj 

business Cid You've the capabilities to tackle any challenges thrown your| 

way, and wi 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 
re pterin your 

will unfold in due time. Romance will continue to be dominant for the next several! 

months, so enjoy it. Even if, 

LEO: (July 24- August 23) 
The thought of work doesn't do much for you, but it will be surprising just how 
much you will accomplish if you just put your nose to the grindstone. Keep in mind 
in the future that you will 
ideas and finances. 

VIRGO: (August 24 - September 23) 

Hard workis the key throughout this Week. There is friction on the job which ean 

‘The good, look 

for opportunities, however small they may seem. The solution to a nagging | 
is evident. 

LIBRA: — (September 24 - October 23) i 
This week will be a lot: souple of weeks. | 
Real estate could be a profitable area now. Your financial bandwagon rolls along, 
[producing profits which will be more evident in the next few weeks. Concentrate on| 
doing things yourself. 

SCORPIO: . (October 24- November. E 
Trytolook 
(differently, you may be amazed at how Br ow i getdone. Thenext few weeks will 


ie 


refrain 


H 


SAGITTARIUS: November 23- December 21) 
TI 


events and romantic interludes. You have attracted the attention of a VIP at work, 


attitude} 
lupbeat. 
CAPRICORN: (December 22 - January 20) 
Your friends are very , and ify they 


will ice. A ii li 

up a few additional rangs on the ladder of succi. Trim down your enpeetations tdl 
parallel with reality. 

AQUARIUS: (January 21 - bebo 19) 


evel. These new friends will Bip clarify any iraportant objectives which ha Mikee 
fuzzy, Steer clear of any known troublemakers in the workplace, they may hamper 
[your progress. 


complishments of famous black Aferi- 
cans 1-2 pm in the auditorium 6f the 
Oliver Street School. For more informa- 


tion, call 201-733-8677. 


EAST ORANGE—People's Organiza- 
tion for progress, “Malcom X and the 
Youth" 7-9 pmatthe Black United Fund 
of New Jersey Headquarters. For 


EDISON—Lecture, "An African Value 
‘System: The Key to Our Success”, by 
Hassan Salim. 12 noon, Middlesex 
County College, Room 319, College 
Center, 155 Mill Rd. For more informa- 
tion, call Patrick Mathias, (908) 906- 
2566. 


NEW YORK—Author Brooke Stephens 
(Talking Dollars and Making Sense) will 
lecture 12:30 pm at the Rockefeller 


call 201-67-NJBUF. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22 


EAST ORANGE—'Tale Spinning with 
the Griots,” storytelling with JB Wa- 
ters, Jaleeah Karriem, Butterfly Re- 
flections, and African Dancer 
Yawande. 10amto4 pmattheCity Hall 
Rotunda. For more information, call 
201-266-5123. 


| 


NEWARK—Film, “Two Dollars and a 


Barnes & Noble For more 
Call 212-765-0592. 


EASTORANGE—Teen Summit. Sminars 
on writing business, technology, legal 
system, and more from a teen per- 
spective. 12 -7:30 pm at the Black 
United Fund of New Jersey Headquar- 
ters. For more information, call 201- 
67-NJBUF. 


Television program, "Civil Rights Mu- 
seum” will air on ODYSSEY (formerly 
the Faith & Values Channel) at 12 pm. 
The program takes a tour through an 
institution built in tribute to the battles 
that were fought to secure civil rights 
and freedoms of African-Americans. 


“Afi 


cussion, “Dr. W.E.B. DuBois: Continu- 
ing his tradition and legacy of Leader- 
ship & Scholarship.” 5-6:30 pm at the 
Black United Fund of New Jersey Head- 
quarters. For more information, call 
201-67-NJBUF. 


EDISON-— ecture and demonstration, 
“The History of Stepping’, featuring 
the Harambee Steppers and the Flava 
Unit Drill Team. 12 noon, at Middlesex 
County College, Cafeteria C, College 
Center. 155 Mill Rd. For more informa- 
tion, call Patrick Mathias, (908) 906- 


Television programs, “Sermons and 
Sacred Pictures and the Last Breeze 
of Summer", will air on ODYSSEY (for- 
merly the Faith & Values Channel) at 10 
pm, and will repeat at 1am. These 
programs documentthe life of the Rev. 
L.O. Taylor, a Baptist minister and film- 
maker in the 1930s and 1940s. The 
Last Breeze of Summer is about a 
young girl coming of age amid the preju- 
dice of the 1950s. 


JERSEY CITY—Theodore Brunson, cu- 
rator of the Afro-American Historical 
and Cultural Museum in Jersey City, 
will speak on “Slavery in Hudson 
ounty.” 10 pm at Jersey City State 
College, 2039 Kennedy Blvd. For more 
information, call 201-200-3524. 


PISCATAWAY—Exhibit of works by 
Alonzo Adams at Livingston College 
Student Center, Rutgers University. 


Artists: Affirmation Today" 8:30 pm on 
Ch. 13. 


Television program, “Record Row: 
Cradle of Rhythm & Blues 10pmonCh. 
13. 


WAYNE—Lecture and Discussion, 
“Blacks in Politics". 12:30 pm at William 
Patterson College. For more informa- 
tion, call 201-595-3100. 


NEWARK-—University High School's 
Drama Club willhavea presentation on 
Black dialog as expressed in dreams 
deferred. For more information, call 
201-739-8677. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21 


NEW BRUNSWICK—Malcom X Poetic 
Celebration featuring Abiodun 
Oyewole of the Last Poets, 6 pm 
Middlesex County College Center, 319 
St. For more information, call 
Patrick Mathias, (908) 906-2566 


NEW YORK—Author Jane Lazarre (Be- 
yond the Whiteness of Whiteness: 
Memoir of a White Mother of Black 
Sons) will lecture 12:30 pm at the 
Rockefeller Barnes & Noble For more 
information, call 212-765-0592. 


Television program, "Spread the Word: 
Thepersuasions sing A Cappella" 9:30 
pm on 


NEWARK—Re-enactments of the ac- 


Dream’ by about the 
life of Madame C. J. Walker, first Afri- 
can-American millionaire. Part of The 
February Film Series at the Newark 
Museum, Billy Johnson Auditorium, 49 
Washington St. For more information, 
call (201)596-6550. For TTY calls, 
(201)596-6355. 


PLAINFIELD—"Using African-American 
history year-round in the family", by Dr. 
Jennifer Durham. 2 pm, Plainfield Pub- 
lic Library, 8th Street at Park Ave. For 
more informaiton, call 908-757-1111. | | 


WAYNE—NAACP Semi-Formal. 9 pmat 
William Patterson College. For more 
information, call 201-595-3100. 


LINDEN—Fifth Annual African-Ameri- 
can Festival from 11 am to 6 pm at 
Linden High School. Formoreinforma- 
tion, call 908-862-3287. 


Television program, “Cinema Thirteen: 
Hyenas” 9 pm on Ch. 13. 


Television program, "Biography Duke 
Ellimgton". Documentary. Onthe A&E 
Network. 


Television program, "Cinema Thirteen: 

Three Tales form Senegal: 'Le Franc’; 
"Pic Mi';'Fary l'Anesse". 10:55 pm on. 
Ch.13. 


Annual 


FEBRUARY 23-25 | 
CHICAGO Rainbow/PUSH Coalition. 
Conference on Education. Theme: 
“Closing the Gap" For more informa- 
tion, call 202-728-1180. 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 23 


PLAINFIELD—Soul Food Luncheon at 
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CLINTON OR 
SIMPSON? WHAT THE 
NETWORKS DID 

A snapshot of how some of 
the networks handled the conflict 
between the State of the Union 
address and the O.J. Simpson 
verdict Tuesday: 

ABC: Stayed with President 
Clinton, framed by text of first 
verdict. Only network to run 
considerable video of president 
shaking hands in chamber, 
though voice-over concerned. 
Simpson. Ran live coverage of 
Republican Rep. J.C. Watts’ 
response to Clinton. 

CBS: Went with text bulletin 
superimposed atop image of 
Clinton leaving podium. Cut 
away the moment he finished. 
Returned for live coverage of 
Watts. 

NBC: Ran box with first verdict 
on the side of screen as speech 
ended. Then broke to live 
Simpson coverage from MSNBC, 
its cable channel, which stayed 
with Simpson story almost 
continuously. NBC covered 
Watts’ speech live, although 
some local affiliates chose to 
stay with Simpson coverage and 
air the Watts speech later. 

CNN: Broadcast Clinton's 
address in its entirety and waited 
until well after for first mention of 
Simpson verdict. CNN's Head- 
line News channel stayed with 
Simpson through entire verdict 
delivery. Covered Watts' speech 
live. 

Fox: Stayed with Clinton until 
the end, with text bulletin saying 
verdict was upcoming. Cut to live 
Simpson coverage as Clinton's 
applause was dying down. 
Network coverage was simulcast 
with Fox News Channel. Cov- 
ered Watts’ speech live. 


PRESIDENT SAYS 
AMERICANS SHOULD 
RESPECT SIMPSON 
JURY VERDICT 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (AP)- 
Americans should respect the 
O.J. Simpson jury verdict, 
President Clinton said Tuesday 
although he expressed concern 
that blacks and whites generally 
disagree on the outcome. 

“IN terms of the jury verdict, 
that's the system we have in 
America. It's over as far as I'm 
concerned," Clinton told 
reporters at the White House. 
"We need to get on to other 
things. But we always need to be 
working on how to bridge these 
divides between us." 

A mostly white jury decided 
Monday to impose a $25 million 
punishment on the former football 
star for the death of his ex-wife 
Nicole Brown Simpson, and her 
friend, Ronald Goldman. 

When a mostly black jury 
acquitted Simpson of criminal 
charges in October 1995, the 
president also said Americans 
Should respect the verdict. 

Public opinion polls show 
Americans are racially split on 
the question of Simpson's guilt or 
innocence. 

“in terms of the way Ameri- 
cans see the world differently, 
generally, based on their race, 
that troubles me,” Clinton said. “I 
think the only answer to that is for 
us to spend more time listening to 
each other and try to put our- 
selves in each other's shoes and 
understand why we see the 
world in different ways and keep. 
trying to overcome that." 


CIA BACKED CONTRA 
REBELS 


Activist Joe Madison prom- 
ised to "fast as long as it takes" 
until legislation is passed that 
would declassify all records 
relating to charges that the CIA- 
backed Contra rebels shipped 
cocaine from Central America 
and then sold the drug to Black 
gangs in Southern California to 
finance its war against the ruling 
Nicaraguan government. On 
Jan. 23, 1997, the 100th day of a 
grueling hunger strike, it became 
clear that it has taken a toll on the 
civil rights veteran. He now 
suffers from frequent head- 
aches, a reduced energy level 
and has dropped nearly 30 
pounds. “I may have lost 
considerable weight, but | 
haven't lost any of my determina- 
tion to keep this issue before 
Congress, the President and the 
American people,” he said. 
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Big civil verdicts makeheadlines not-so-big collections don’t 


By Deborah Hastings 
Associated Press Writer 


LOS ANGELES (AP) _ Martin 
Meyer took a high-profile murder 
case into civil court and won what is 
considered the largest wrongful- 
death judgment in U.S. history —$5 
billion. 

Like attorneys opposing O.J. 
Simpson in his civil trial, Meyer pur- 
sued Robert Berdella’s future earn- 
ings even though the defendant pled 
poverty. The admitted killer of six 
men, Berdella also was trying to mar- 
ket book and film rights detailing his 
rampage of torture, imprisonment 
and murder in Missouri. 

Unlike Simpson, Berdella con- 
fessed and was sentenced in 1992 to 


life in prison. He died of a heart 
attack one year later. 

Simpson has steadfastly denied, 
and was acquitted of, the stabl 
deaths of Nicole Brown Simpsomand 
Ronald Goldman. A civil jury found 
him liable in the deaths and awarded a 
total of $33.5 million in compepsa- 
tory and punitive damages. 

It took nearly two years for Me 
to collect anything on behalf of 
client, Betty Ann Haste, the mother 
of 25-year-old victim Todd Stoops. 
In 1994, Meyer settled for $2.5 mil- 
lion — more than he ever hoped to 
get—with Berdella's insurance cóm- 


pany. ; 

Berdella’s homeowner’s policy 
was only worth $100,000. But Meyer 
proved that negligenc —and not out- 
and-out murder—killed Stoops be- 


cause Berdella had administered the 
wrong antibiotic to his victim kept 
tied to a bed for nearly two weeks. 

Negligence was covered by 
Berdella’s policy. The jury award was 
levied against the insurer, which set- 
tled rather than pay $600,000 a day in 
interest on the $5 billion judgment. 

"In the absence of a corporate 
defendant or insurance, it's very dif- 
ficult to collect,” Meyer said Tues- 
day from his Kansas City, Mo., of- 
fice. "Even with fairly wealthy de- 
fendants .. there really is no con- 
crete way to make them stand still to 
collect it. It's a real cat-and-mouse 
game." 

That difficulty increases with the 
dollar amount of the verdict. The 
awards against Simpson —which still 
can be reduced by the trial judge — 


are large by civil standards. 

The median compensatory award 
for wrongful death suits involving 
victims Goldman's age is $633,000, 
and $500,000 for punitive awards, 
according to Jury Verdict Research, 
a Pennsylvania-based firm that main- 
tains a national database of personal 
injury verdicts. 

Goldman's long-divorced par- 
ents, Fred Goldman and Sharon Rufo, 
were granted $8.5 million in com- 
pensatory damages and $12.5 mil- 
lion in punitive damages. 

Compensatory damages were not 
sought by the Browns. The median 
punitive verdicts in wrongful death 
suits involving female victims Ms. 
Simpson’s age is $400,000. Ms. Sim- 
pson's estate— representing her two 
children by Simpson — was awarded 


$12.5 million in punitive damages. 

A 1996 survey of mammoth jury 
awards found that even those that 
make headlines and generate calls 
for tort reform are often cut substan- 
tially before they reach the plaintiffs. 

The Los Angeles Times reviewed 
25 large personal injury awards in 
1993 in cases ranging from a fatal 
plane crash to a needless amputation. 
The year would allow for later ap- 
eals. 

The Times found that plaintiffs in 
18 cases pocketed, on average, less 
than one-fifth the jury award. Legal 
and court costs cut that amount by 
another third to a half in most cases. 
No injured litigant or family collect- 
ed more than 60 percent of the orig- 
inal award. 


Restoration of slave dungeons in Ghana brings Debate 


By Beth Duff-Brown 
Associated Press Writer 


ELMINA, GHANA (AP) —Tip- 
toeing down the narrow slope fromthe 
dungeons to the dreaded Door of No 
Return, you are hit by a salty sting that 
speaks of centuries of tears and sweat 
and sea at the Elmina castle in Ghana.. 

The black man’s waste that for 
three centuries filled the cracks be- 
tween the white man’s bricks has not 
been fully removed. Visitors can still 
sense what it must have been like for 
hundreds of thousands of Africans 
forced to stoop through the Door of 
No Return and into slave ships wait- 
ing below. 

“The female dungeon still has 
about it an odor _ the dirt, the centu- 
ries of filth, the fear,” said Constance 
Garcia-Barrio, a black American who 
recently visited the Elmina castle, 
built by Portuguese traders in 1482 
and still standing on a cliff above the 
Atlantic Ocean. “To me, the castles 
are a tie that binds us to Africa.” 

Garcia-Barrio and many other 
American blacks who visit Ghana feel 
a fierce propriety over the castle at 
Elmina and another one in nearby 
Cape Coast. They don’t want slavery 
to be forgotten, its roots buried in a 
country where the hushed-up prac- 
tice of virgin slavery still exists in 
some religious communities. 

“I do feel a sense of ownership,” 
said Garcia-Barrio, an associate pro- 
fessor of Spanish at West Chester 
University in Philadelphia. 

But the restoration, financed in 
part by 10 million from the U.S. 
government’s Agency for Internation- 
al Development, is under debate. 
Some black Americans say the forts 
and their horrors are being sanitized 
by well-meaning conservationists 
who are turning the castles into tour- 
ist attractions that diminish the evils 
of bondage. 

They complain about the removal 
of shackles and branding irons from 
dungeon walls and about the gift shops 
selling postcards and tacky trinkets 
alongside traditional African cloth 
and art. 

“I am offended by the 
‘touristfying’ of the castles,” said 
Dr. Nelson Keith, a Jamaican-born 
sociology professor at West Chester 
and founder of its Institute for Inter- 
national Development, which is or- 
ganizing a student and faculty ex- 
change program with the University 
of Ghana. 

Garcia-Barrio accepts there is a 
need for restoration work. 

“But it should be done in a way 
that respects the history and doesn’t 
mask the horror of what happened,” 
she said. "For instance, they're put- 
ting a gift shop in what was once a 
male dungeon." 

Some 10 million Africans were sold 
into slavery between the 1500 and 
1800s, bartered by their own tribal 
kings and chiefs to European traders 
for such novelties as gunpowder, al- 
cohol and mirrors. Many were held in 
castle dungeons along the West Afri- 
can coast before being marched out 
to slave ships that sailed for the Amer- 
icas and Europe. 

The castles were built by the Por- 
tuguese and Swedes as seaside trad- 
ing forts and later also were used by 
Dutch and British colonialists. They 
have been named World Heritage 
Sites by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Orga- 
nization. Elmina is the oldest surviv- 
ing European structure south of the 
equator, and it is believed that Chris- 
topher Columbus stopped here 
beforearriving in the “New World.” 

Proponents of the restoration ar- 


gue that the gift shops, along with a 
museum, attract the tourists whose 
dollars pay for the castles’ preserva- 


tion and bring revenue into Ghana. 


To help counter some of the efit- 
icism, an 18-member board of black 
Americans and Ghanaians has been 
set up to oversee the restorations and 
the placement of exhibits and gift 
shops. 
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“As we are able to attract more 
money for the castles and more inter- 
est, I suspect that a wider variety of 
views can be accommodated,” said 
Golden. “This controversy means that 
at least we have accomplished some- 
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3 
haring the first dance. 


thing. Ten years ago these were all just 
decaying castles in the sand.” 
Many Ghanaian and American 
tourists at the castles on a recent 
afternoon didn’t understand the fuss 
and found the castles effective, de- 
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spite the touching-up. 

“Those things happened in the 
old days,” said Marian Acquaye, a 29- 
year-old Ghanaian seamstress who 
brought a half-dozen nieces and neph- 
see RESTORATION BRINGS/page5 


“One reality is, no matter what 
you do, you just can’t please all the 
people,” said Myron Golden, an Ameri- 
can black who is USAID director in 
Ghana. 
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| Black Wall Street and the 


Red Book show 1900's 
lifestyle to model 


Forthelasttwo weeks, City News has run feature articles on the 
early lifestylesof African Americans. Itis fascinating to see how our 
early ancestors managed to survive and prosper during a time when 


Children 


by Charles L. Singleton, Ed.D. 
D 


Itisironicthat in today’s American — 


society, where many more minority 


children are now attending public 
schools, school districts continue the 
irresponsible practice of labeling stu- 


dents with inappropriate names (e.g, 
slow learners, "attention-deficit-disor- 
dered”, “D” students, chronically, 


e learners: 


"children must stop this revolving door 
of educational mediocrity, with regard 
to labeling children and their ability to 
learn. The indifference, coupled with 
the potential psychological damage 
done to children by so-called educa- 
tors, psuedointellectuals and burden- 
some parents or guardians might for- 
ever prevent these children from suc- 
cessfully entering the shopping mall 


of learning and its multiple aspects of 


itseemed thateverything 


were: determined toparticipate in the American Dreameven though 
their expériences were only a few years removed from slavery. 


There is areason why, as black people, we have an overwhelm- 
ing interest in stories like Black Wallstreet and Life in Houston. 


Both stories and others like them show that black people in this 


them. The: who 


country know more than slave huts and decaying urban ghettos. It 
hows how nothing,, black haveb 
ure great ur when nd decide to do it. 


ableto 


lost ii l 


Mi P 
today. White qus: did í E blacksin usps orHoustonorthe 


follow incipal 


other p 


bsta 


or material items Mes possessed. ey worked hard overcame 


fthe early 1900's, the wealth 


their goals. 


P 


During this month of reflection, we need to think about all the 
opportunities we have to make our community better and what we 
need to motivate ourselves to reach the levels that our ancestors did. 
As one writer wrote, “In 1910, our forefathers and mothers owned 
13 million acres of. land at the height of racism in this 


that we had 


count tothe 


try. 

our act together. Our mandate now is to begin to teach our children 
about our own, ongoing black Holocaust: They have to know when 
they look at our communities today that we don’t come from this.” 


This Way for Black Empowerment 


The August Wilson Drama 


By Dr. Lenora Fulani 


August Wilson is the most suc- 
cessful African American playwright 
of all times. He is well on his way 
toward his goal of writing a play about 
African American life in each decade 
of the twentieth century. His works 
debut at major Broadway theaters and 
over the last decade he has been hon- 
ored repeatedly with Pulitzer, Drama 
Desk, and Tony awards. 

Wilson's first Broadway hit, and 
probably still his best known work, is 
Ma Rainey’s Black Bottom, which 
premiered in 1985. The following year 
he won America’s most prestigious 
literary honor, the Pulitzer Prize, for Joe. 
Turner's Come and Gone. He was 
awarded the Pulitzer again in 1990 for 
Fences, which starred James Earl Jones 
on Broadway. His most recent play is 
Seven Guitars. 

Tronically, while Wilson has been 
honored by the white-dominated the- 
ater establishment and is respected by 
the primarily white Broadway theater 
audience, he is much less known by 
ordinary Black folks. Most of us don’t 
get to see his plays. It’s not surprising 
that Wilson would depend on mainly 
white producers to put on his plays 
and mainly white audiences to buy the 
tickets. They don’t call Broadway the 

* “Great White Way” for nothing. In 
spite of -- or perhaps, because of -- this 
situation, Wilson recently has begun 
to advocate for a separatist approach 
to Black professional theaters, claim- 
ing that white people cannot write roles 
of Blacks, attacking “color blind cast- 
ing,” that is the casting of Blacks and 
other people of color in roles, for ex- 
ample those written by Shakespeare, 
that were not originally written forthem. 
Wilson called for a fully separate and 
exclusive Black professional theater. 

He first made these separatist views 
public in a keynote address delivered 
to the biennial national conference of 
the Theatre Communications Group, 
whose members are representatives of 
non-profit professional theaters 
around the country, where he asked 
that white-controlled government 
agencies, corporations and founda- 
tions which now fund white and 
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ing the African American 
community for 13 years 


multicultural non-profit theaters 
around the country bankroll separate 

Black theaters. 
Not surprisingly, Wilson's views 
work- 


upils, defis 


cient youngsters, difficult learners, hy- 


peractive children, dysfunctional learn- 
ers, standardized test failures, at risk, 
children...). Needless to say, such ste- 
reotyped short phrases used to de- 
scribe school aged children, are both 


Therefore, we adults must 
make a conscientious effort to stop 
calling children incorrigible names 
which could leave indelible, life-long 
scars ontheirblossoming self-esteems. 

It can be argued that the solution 
‘o thismisperception of labeling school 
must involve the retrain- 


and 
to learning. 


Readers and ardent supporters of 


ing of classroom teachers, specialists, 
school administrators, as well as cur- 


not labels 


riculum developers. Such retraining 
programs would include the science 
of pedagogy (methods of teaching). 
Parents and guardians would also 
need to spend more “quality time” 
with their children. 

Chil l not label: 


[Watts 


wrong 
withthis 
picture 


Just think...Albert Einstein, the 
German-American physicist, was la- 
beled a poor student; and his school 
performance was evaluated as sub- 
standard. If Albert Einstein were a 
student in one of our public schools 
today, he would surely be labeled a 
slow learner or “attention-deficit-dis- 
ordered” or any, number of the so- 
called learning disorders of today. 
Most likely, Einstein would also face 
a process of endless referrals amidst 
the educational practitioners. 

Children are learners...period. 


Americans vision for 
the 21st Century 


by Sharon Khadijah 
Vincent 


As treet 

{continues to break its 
own records, some of 
the hottest stocks 
continue to be prison. 
stocks. This trend 
should tell you a lot 
about America’s vision for the 21st 
century. Companies such as Correc- 
tions Corporation of America and 
Wackenhut Corrections Corporation 
have seen up to a 97% increase in 
profits in just one year. Both of these 


ing Black actors, dramatists and di- 

rectors. They need to work in existing 

theaters to make a living and want the 

S to perform more roles, 
less. 

The theatre establishment -- very 
white and very liberal -- was also 
stunned. Wilson found his most ar- 

dent opponent in Robert Brustein, 
formerheadofthe Yale Drama School, 
artistic director of the American Rep- 
ertory Theatre in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and drama critic for The 
New Republic. Their debate has been 
the debate between two political/cul- 
tural positions which have both failed 
the African American community -- 
liberalism and cultural nationalism. 

Wilson and Brustein held a pub- 


lic debate last month before an over- 


build and run prisons. 

These companies are just two exe 
amples of firms that have dramatically 
increased their profits over the past few 
years by providing a service that is in 
high demand- constructing and man- 
aging private adultcorrection and maxi- 
mum security facilities. Estimates are 
that private adult corrections have bē- 
come a $550 million industry that will 
exceed $1 billion in annual revenues by 
the year 2000. This trend may be good 
for Wall Street and investors but, 
should be concerned and alarmed abot 
what this picture of a “investment por 
folio” looks like for the African Amer 
can community. 

At a time when’ we have 
crowded public schools, school fiid- 
ings in need of repairs and improve- 
ments in ana to accommodāte new 


way theater. Brustein insisted that 
“things have changed” over 300 
years and particularly the last 30 for 
Black people. Wilson took on this 
classically liberal and condescend- 
ing view. Brustein challenged Wil- 
son to put his plays where his mouth 
is by premiering his next drama at an 
African American theatre. Wilson 
replied: “I myself am personally a 
playwright. I am not interested in 
starting a theatre.” His response was 
greeted with boos. 

What I find most disturbing about 
this cultural debate is the extent to 
which the Black community has been 
left out. How the Black community 
can develop a sophisticated and 
popular theatre reflective of its his- 
tory and culture and relevant to the 
current cultural, economic, political 
and social circumstances in our coun- 
try is a serious question. We would 
hope that August Wilson, who claims 
to represent African American cul- 
ture in the theatre world, would bring 


and ids for extra wiring 
for computers and other equipment 
needed for instruction, there is a reluc- 
tance to provide additional funds and 
support for these efforts. We have a 
shortage in affordable public housing 
and more and more families are being 
lefthomeless, Fartoo many ofour young 
people continue to indulge themselves 


in behaviors and lifestyles that make | 


them very susceptible to yarious dis- 
eases and unplanned pregnancies that 


proportionately filled with Black men 
and women- and their ages keep get- 
ting younger and younger each year. 
Therefore’ we can safely predict that if 
this trend keeps going, the new pris- 
ons being planned and built will be 
predominately populated by our youth. 
findi : 


services being cut as opposed to ex- 
Sin 


Reprinted from Jax Fax 
A Newsletter from the 
Rainbow Coalition 


; Watts has a unique place in 
American politics—the former Okla- 
homa quarterback makes up the entire 
GOP Black Caucus in the U.S. Con- 
gress. 

Though Watts is an African 
American minister, his rhetoric is gen- 
erally indistinguishable from the white 
Southern leaders of the Republican 
right wing with constant references to 
God family hard work tax relief and 
character. 

Recently, Congressman Watts 
showcased that rhetoric when he was 
chosen by the Republican Party to 
respond to President Clinton's State 
of the Union Address on national TV. 
He was eloquent, his stories were 
touching, and he peppered his speech 
ID all the right buzz phrases. 
for the Congress- 


panded to meet 
it has been proven that in the. je run 
it’s cheaper to educate individuals 
than to incarcerate them, why is the 
emphasis on building more prisons as 
opposed to schools? 

l does pay. In 


puttheir capital in companies that build 
prisons, why can’t they make similar 
investments in those areas of our infra- 
structure that help build up our society 
and people? Can't those same compa- 
nies that design and build maximum 
security facilities, assist with the de- 


A lot of people earn their 
money on the “legal” 
side of this industry as 

well as the “illegal” 
side. Contractors, 
architects, construction 
workers, prison officials, 
guards, lawyers, police, 
judges, clerks, 
secretaries and many 
other support personnel, 
\ ‘all earn their living from 
the work and services 
ey provide in the 
operation and 
maintenance of the 
criminal justice system. 
Thi is big business, 
getting bigger all the 
time. 


negatively impact not only their life,, Sign and evelopment of new educa- 


but’ the livesoftheir families and friends. 

Manyofouryoung menand women | 
are engaged in activities that are caus- 
ing them to be involved with criminal 
elements that are working to destroy 
them and their future. Statistics high- 
light that the prisons and jails are dis- 


tional facilities that meet the needs of 
Students preparing to work and sur- 
vive in the 21st century? At a time 
when we heed more day care facilities, 


fact, crime is considered as a true 
"growth industry." A lot of people 
earn their money on the “legal” side 
of this industry as well as the "illegal" 
side. Contractors, architects, con- 
struction workers, prison officials, 
guards, lawyers, police, judges, clerks, 
secretaries and many other support 
personnel, all earn their living from the 
work and services they provide in the 
operation and maintenance of the 
criminal justice system. This is big 
business, getting bigger all the time. 
While anumberof people may expouse 
their anti-crime rhetoric, and whip the 
masses up into a frenzy, the truth is, if 
we are ever successful in helping to 
deter our young people away from the 
destructive criminal lifestyle that has 
destroyed far too many of our youth, 
a great deal of people would be out of 
work! The individuals whoreally con- 
trol the means of production know 
this as well. 

It’s because of this reality that we 
must become more adept and smarter 
innot only How we deal with solutions 
to the crime problem that exists in our 
society, but also with those forces 
who are really working against us 
because they don’t want their profits 
to suffer. Their solution to handling 
crime isn’t necessarily in the best in- 
terest of our community. While they 
see privatized necessarily in the best 
interest of ourcommunity. While they 
see privatized prisons and private 
prison management as the answers, 
we must increase our advocacy for 
offering people viable chances and 
opportunities to receive quality edu- 
cation, vocational and technical skills, 
employability skills training and jobs, 


man, a had earlier let his tongue out- 
tun his brain to a Washington Post 
reporter, and just that moming he 
found himself in the papers insulting 
Reverend Jackson and other African 
American leaders: 

“And though he says he ‘would 
rather speak to people's intelligence 
than to their fears." he finds it hard at 
the end of a long day in his district to 
mask his contempt for ‘race-hustling 
poverty pimps like Jesse Jackson and 
Marion Barry. whose careers, he says, 
depend on keeping Black people de- 
pendent on government." 

Uh-oh. Let's leave aside the re- 
vealing contrast between the civil 
rights leader Jesse Jackson, wbo 
marched side-by-side with Dr. King in 
Selma to win the right to vote for 
African-Americans, so that a certain 
ungrateful Sooner football playercould 
later get elected to Congress: Let's 
ignore Cong. Watts lightning-fast 
ascension up the ranks of a Republi- 
can Party starved for people of colorto 
highlight all their conventions. Let's 
even ignore the mean-spirited rheto- 
ric, since everyone slips up now and 
then. 

Instead, let’s measure Cong. 
Watts character by his response to his 
mistake; When he was challenged on 
his remarks by his colleague. Cong. 
Jesse Jackson, Jr., who called it “an 
uncivil, immature, ignorantand insen- 
sitive statement about my father,” did 
J.C’. Watts step up to the plate and 
acknowledge his error’ Did he apolo- 
gize? Did he show his true character- 
by taking responsibility for his mean- 
ness’ He did not. He sent Cong. Jack- 
son. Jr.. aletterin which he argued that 
the offensive language was “ not in 
reference to Rev. Jackson or Marion 
Barry,” a statement which the Post 
reporter has challenged. And not only 
did he make no apology, he tried to 
chastise 3 Jackson, Jr.. for sensa- 


as solutions to crime in 
our society. 

Can providing people with hope 
sell or is more a viable 


affordablé housing, cen- 
ters, etc., fo meet the needs of families 
and children, why are programs and 


Unity inthe Community 


by Kai Atiba Niyonu 


nesses in our community. We should 
also subscribe to (in support of) our 


the African. 
the dialogue. So far, he hasn't. 

If Wilson is serious about creat- 
ing a viable, new Black theatre, why 
isn’t he talking to us? Why was his 
debate with Brustein held at a Times 
Square theatre instead of the Apollo 
in Harlem? Black "nationalists" and 
"separatists" who speak (and 
present their plays) to whites have, in 
my opinion, little credibility as lead- 
ers, cultural or otherwise. I urge Mr. 
Wilson, who is one of America's 
greatest playwrights, to speak to 
African American people. I would be 
very happy to provide Wilson with 
opportunities to present his position 
to and have a dialogue with the Black 
community. 

Cultural nationalism is a legiti 
mate -- although in my opinion, mis 
guided and ultimately hypocritical 
-response to the racism of American 
society. While I disagree Um 


into 


In the word “community” there is 
“unity”. In the word “unity” there is 
“u-n-i”. U-n-I should unite to help in 
the struggle to uplift the community 
in which we live. We know that many 
problems exist in our community. My 
question to you is, What are you do- 
ing to be a part of the solution to some 
of these problems? If you are not 
working to help solve some of the 
problems then you are a part of the 


problem. You inactivity make you a 


part of the problem. 

We must exercise the Kwanzaa 
principle of “Umoja” [Unity]. We 
complain about other people who 
unite and set up businesses in our 
community. I respect those who have 
the knowledge, wisdom and under- 
standing to unite in effort to build for 
themselves. We only need to get 

ded and unite to do like- 


Wilson’s 


separatism funded by wise. We should think in terms of © 
hite-d: tuti. lthink leaving a ion for our children 7 
thatit’simportantthattheBlackcom- — to add on to. 


munity be a place to dialogue in an 
informed and intelligent way on all 
thecultural and political options open 
to us. 

Lenora B. Fulani twice ran for 
President of the U.S. as an indepen- 
dent, making history in 1988 when 
she became the first woman and Af- 
rican American to get on the ballot 


in all fifty states. 


There are many Churches, corpo- 
rations and organizations in our com- 
munities that have events, etc. We 
should attend as many of these events 
as possible to show unity in the com- 
munity. We must! learnto network with | 
one another. Gather knowledge and 
information and take it home to pass it 
on to our family and friends. We 
should also support the Black busi- 


in our com- 
munity. Unity in the community must 
‘be manifested in our ways and actions. 
> We need to join an organization (a 
“constructive and productive one of 
course) as suggested by Bro. 
Farrakhan and work within it to pro- 
mote unity in the community. Each of 
us have talents and skills (known and 
unknown) that can be used to add on 
to our growth and development as a 
people. Use it or lose it. 
The time is ripe that we unite and 
work “to reclaim the fallen. “ 
As Marcus Garvey teaches in 
sage to the /henever a 
! member of your race is down; pickhim 
"up. Whenever he wants genuine help 
“and you can help him, do so. Never 
"leave him stranded and friendless. If 
you cannot help him yourself send 
him to someone of the race who can 
help him. Put an arm of protection 
"around him and keep him from going 
“wrong and feeling absolutely 
| friendiless...Letit be your highest pur- 
T pose in life to assist the needy mem- 
| bers of your race. Use all your influ- 
| ence in your country, state and town 
| to help the needy elements of your 
" race. Seek government help for them. 
© Seek philanthropic help for them. Seek 
H help anywhere you can find it so that. 
they may improve their condition. “ 
These teachings are good for u-n-i 
and I hope and pray that you decide to 
work to promote unity in our commu- 
“nity. It's all good, Peace. 


option for investors as we head to- 
ward the dawn of a new millennium? 


sunder- 
standing" (after Watts’ insults had 
already appeared in the Washington 
Post story). Oops. Apparently char- 
acter only counts for the and power- 


less. 


We want to hear from you 
Send us your letter's, commentary, opinions to: 
City News 
PO Box 1774 
Plainfield, NJ 07061 
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STATE COLLEGE 
RECEIVES $100,000 
GRANT 


Thomas Edison State College 
has received a grant of $ 
100,000 from The Fund for New 
Jersey in renewed support for 
the John S. Watson Institute for 
Public Policy, a nonpartisan, 
independently funded research 
office, whose mission is to 
provide policy analysis and 
other technical 


Stanley: Stagnant mE takes toll on Irvington 


TRENTON, NJ— Assemblyman 
Craig A. Stanley attributed the 
Whitman administration's stagnant 


said Stanley (D- Irvington). “The flat- 
line of municipal aid coupled with the 
Whitman administration's record of 


forashort- 
fall in Irvington's budget that could 
trigger crippling property tax hikes of 
$550 for the average family. 

“The news for Irvington property 
taxpayers is going from bad to worse,” 


toward municipal issües 
means further pain and aggravation for 
the city’s property taxpayers.” 
“The state is virtually making it 
impossible to bring the budget in wi k 
out a crippling tax increase or with 


a reduction in services,” said 
Stanley. The state is literally holding 
the city’s property taxpayers 
hostage—and it’s all going to be 
repeated with the shortfall in educa- 
tion funding.” 

Stanley said he would seek a meet- 
ing with state Treasurer Brian Clymer 
to seek supplemental aid so the state 


could help to relieve the potential im- 
pact of the budget shortfall. 

The administration has 
claimed that the new state budget 
would ‘hold harmless’ the aid allot- 
ments that towns rely on to offset tax 
increases." said Stanley. “We want 
these ‘hold harmless’ claims put in 
practice in Irvington.” 


to 
; decision makers in the public 
and private sector. 

“The Fund for New Jersey's 
grant recognizes our commit- 
ment to collaborative community 

» development,” said Dr. George 
A. Pruitt, president of the 

- college. "Their support has 
been vital to the College's 
leadership in this area." 

The Watson Institute focuses 
on building the capacity of local 
governments, businesses, 
nonprofit organizations, asso- 
ciations, and community groups 
throughout the state to make 
sound policy decisions, and to 
plan and implement sound 
solutions to community prob- 
lems. The Fund for New Jersey 
is a not-for-profit private 

- foundation which distributes 
grants to organizations dealing 
with current problems facing 
New Jersey in order to promote 
social improvement within the 
state. 


.JUDGE ORDERS 
TEXAS COMPANY TO 
STOP SLAMMING 


NEWBRUNSWICK, NJ—A 
Middlesex County superior 
court judge has ordered a Texas 
telecommunications company to 

‘stop “slamming” New Jersey 
consumers by switching them 
from their existing phone 

“companies to the Texas com- 

«pany by forging the consumers’ 

‘signatures, attorney General 
Peter Verniero, Consumer 
Affairs Director Mark S. Herr 
and Board of Public Utilities 
President Herb Tate said. 

« . The order issued at a recent 
hearing follows a suit filed 

‘against Heartline Communica- 
tions, Inc. of Houston by the 
Division of Consumer Affairs, 
the Board of Public Utilities, and 
the Middlesex County Con- 
sumer Affairs Office. The state 
alleged that Heartline violated 
the Consumer Fraud Act when 

© soliciting new accounts in New 
Jersey by signing Letters of 
Agency in the names of 
consumers without their knowl- 
edge and switching consumers’ 

- long distance carrier without 

. their knowledge. There were 

, approximately 200 complaints 
from New Jersey consumers 
either to the state or the FCC. 

“This is a victory for consum- 

. ers,” said Attorney General 
Verniero. “There is nothing 
intrinsically wrong with reselling 

* access, but it is not proper to 

* SWitch consumers' phone 
companies without their permis- 
Sion." 


BRIEFINGS SET FOR 
; SCHOOL BOARD 
; CANDIDATES 


TRENTON, NJ—New Jersey's 

county school boards associa- 

' tions will sponsor briefing 

! sessions for local school board 

+ candidates during March. 

| Coordinated by the New Jersey 
School Boards Association, the 
four regional programs will 
address the structure and 
responsibilities of local school 

| boards in New Jersey. 

"Participants will receive 

^ information on policy-making, 
school administration, school 

i finance and budgeting, 

school-community relations, 

collective bargaining, and 

1 relations among the board, 

= superintendent and staff. 


DEVILS SET DATE FOR 
© FINAL SCHOOL NIGHT 
EAST RUTHERFORD, 
2 NJ—The New Jersey Devils 
1996-97 School Program, now 
in its third season, concludes on 
* Monday, March 17 with School 
Night #5 when the club faces- 
off against division rivals the 
Florida Panthers at 7:35 PM. 
School groups throughout 
New Jersey, ranging in size 
from 95 to 500 or more, can 
participate in the final game of 
the 1996-97 School Night 
» Programs. 
$ For more information, please 
^. call the Devils Group Sales 


United Way ‘Celebrity Read’ program salutes 
African American history month 


NEWARK, NJ—Throughout the 
month of February, United Way of 
Essex and West Hudson will host its 
sixth annual “Celebrity Read” 
program in honor of African American 


sists of volunteer readers who take time 
out of their day to visit element 

schools in Irvington, East Orange, Or- 
ange, and Newark. "Celebrity Read's 


History Month. "Celebrity Read" in 


Dialog between administrators. 


and parents sought 


PLAINFIELD, NJ — Superinten- 
dent of Schools Larry Leverett wel- 
comed parents to a meeting in which 
they were asked for their suggestions 
to improve the schools. Community 
involvement is especially sought with 
the shortfall in finances the school 
system has experienced. 

“One of the bright spots of hav- 
ing served as your superintendent 
Over the past year and a half has been 
the tremendous commitment that this 
community has made to improving 
this school district’s effectiveness in 
many ways." Dr. Leverett told the 
group. “We are going to ask you to 
continue that involvement in helping 
us to be not only more effective, but, 
as the situation requires, more effi- 
cient.” 

Dr. Leverett took time out to rec- 
ognize Jo Ann Brown, Karen Gore, 
Rosylin Mathis, and Mariann Font, 
four school employees responsible 
for saving the district millions of dol- 
lars. When a lunch program enroll- 
ment audit was conducted, Plainfield 
was told they owed $2.4 million to the 
state. The four women found docu- 
mentation showing 500 students not 
in the original account the state found 
Plainfield liable for. “Their efforts are 
likely to result in the district being able 
to retain $1.5 million over the three- 
year period,” Leverett said as he 
awarded the two women present, Gore 
and Mathis, Certificates of Apprecia- 
tion. He called them models as how the 
rest of the community can contribute. 

Dr. Leverett spelled out three main 


goals for all of them 
to work on, student! | 


ably low”, certifica- 
tion, which would 
mean the city 
schools will as Dr. 


Leverett said “be- 


long tothe public of a 
Plainfield, and not Larry Leverett 
to people who make policies in Tren- 
ton”, and, as he mentioned before, to 
bemoreeffective and efficient. On hand 
to make recommadations to the groups 
was Eric Collins, and Arlene Brock of 
Conflict. Management, Inc., a 
negotation and relationship manage- 
ment firm, and School Business Ad- 
ministrator Gary Ottman. 

"The Superintendent and the 
school board want to make sure that the 
community has input into their issues, 
into education generally, and right now 
there are particularly hard RE 
that need to be made as a result of tl 
budget shortfall,” Arlene Brock said: 
“They wanted to involve the commu- 
nity in a real productive (forum) of 
giving input." 

Parents were very receptive in thi 
meeting and gave many suggestions t 
raise money, from selling concession 
and advertisement spae, to raising tht 
tax base. Charles McCray of the Ced: 
Brook PTA was very pleased. “It i: 
good to see good people from the co 
munity trying to work head-on with 
issue," he said. 


Restoration brings debate 


Continued from page 3 

ews to visit Cape Coast. "I think we 
should forget all that and be together, 
united as friends." 

Mark Heffernan, whois from Geor- 
gia, where many slaves worked on 
cotton plantations, walked out feeling 
spooked. 

"There's a lot of ghosts still living 
in this place," said Heffernan. "But 
T'm glad that I’ve seen it...Humanity 
should learn from its mistakes.” 

For Victus Awudi, a 22-year-old 
Ghanaian business student, the visit 
was a reminder of what his country 
might be today if the strong healthy 
men and women seized by slave-trad- 
ers had stayed in Africa. 

“If they had stayed here, maybe 
they would have made us great,” he 
said, 

When asked whether Ghanaians 
today felt any guilt about their forefa- 
thers’ role in slavery, Awudi just 
laughed. 


“We tend to blame the colonial 
masters. We don’t blame ourselves.” 
But on further thought, Awudi added, 
“Well, our ancestors really shouldn't 
have sold human beings for gunpow- 
der and drink." 


designed to inspire the community's 
youth with information about impor- 
tant contributions to American and 
world's history made by people of 
color. 

Maria Vizcarrondo-De Soto, Presi- 
dentand CEO of United Way, affirms, 
"Celebrity Read provides young 
people with real-life role models who 
are willing to share their life-experi- 
ences, and in the process, instill a 
sense of pride and hope for the tre- 
mendous potential the exists when 
people work together as a commu- 


nity." 
Gail Moore, Vice President of Mar- 
keting and Resource Developmentand 
the creator of the "Celebrity Read" 
program, points out that, "Celebrity 
Readers” are recruited from a profes- 
sional pool of volunteers from both 
the public and private sectors includ- 
ing business, government, higheredu- 
cation, the arts, religious organiza- 
tions, professional associations, and 
the sciences to raise awareness of the 
achievements of African Americans, 
See UNITED WAY/page 10 


Tax preparation provided free 


Free tax return preparation is again 
being offered this tax season to elderly 
and low income individuals through 
"Tax Aid,” a volunteer program spon- 
sored by the New Jersey Society of 
Certified Public Accountants 
(NJSCPA), Accountants for the Pub- 
lic Interest (API), and the IRS’ Volun- 
tary Income Tax Assistance (VITA) 


gram. 

"This helps people complete and 
file their personal income tax returns 
correctly and on time with the aid of tax, 
professionals,” said Carl Specht, CPA 
of the Bergen County Community 


Action Program, Inc., and chairper- 
son of the NISCPA Community Ser- 
vices Committee. “Also, it gives stu- 
dents the chance to work with CPAs 
and enables Society members to be- 
come directly involved in a beneficial 
community action initiative.” 
Income tax returns are prepared 
by CPA volunteers and accounting 
students from Rutgers University- 
Newark, Montclair State University, 
and Jersey State College. Tax Aid 
runs from now through April 12, at 
locations and times throughout the 
area. For info, call (201)226-4494. 


Jersey City School Superintendent 
and Mayor join to fight alcohol and 
tobacco billboard advertising 


JERSEY CITY, NJ—Interim State 
District Superintendent Frank Sinatra 
has asked Jersey City Mayor Bret 
Schundler to support the Hudson 


/ {County Community Partnership's Al- 


cohol and Tobacco Billboard campaign 
and code enforcement. The campaign 
would prohibit advertising alcohol and 
tobacco products, which are illegal for 
sale to minors, within 500 feetof schools 
and other places where children 
gather. 

In a letter to Mayor Schundler 
dated February 5, Mr. Sinatra pointed 
out that “advertisers use a range of 
appeals to attract our young people to 
buy these deadly products.” He criti- 
cized billboards that send the ‘harmful 
message” that drinking and smoking 


are tun and cool He said that the ads 
near schools, churches, playgrounds 
and community centers area violation 
of the Outdoor Association of Ameri- 
can Advertiser's code of ethics. 

Mr. Sinatra condemned the ciga- 
rette industry's $6 billion campaign to 
attract young people to product which 
are both addictive and deadly. Noting 
that 3,000 minors become addicted to 
nicotine each day and 88% of high 
school seniors drink alcoholic bever- 
ages, Superintendent Sinatra called 
for “greater awareness about the risks 
of alcohol and tobacco. He asked 
Mayor Schundler to enforce the code 
and support the campaign to protect 
our children and improve the health of 
the community. 


Plainfield's students talk Global Issue 


By Daryle Lamont Jenkins. 


PLAINFIELD—From within the 
doors of Maxson Middle School, David 
Grandison, Jr. is about to embark on a 
challenging task. 

According to Grandison, the Ron 
Brown School of Global Issues, open- 
ing in September will focus on broad- 
ening the students awareness about 
the world outside their own, 


SATURDAY DANCE PROGRAM 
BUF/HHS Community Center 
403 W. SeventhStreet, Plainfield 


presented by 
THE SEVENTH PRINCIPLE 
an African Dance Company fusing traditional African, modern 
and contemporary hip-hop, popular and free style 
Ms. Candace Hundley, instructor 


Ballet - 
Modern - ages 8-14 
African - all ages 
Classes - February 22 thru April 19 
and ongoing sessions 
Learn technique, discipline and have fun 


TRY THE FIRST CLASS FREE!!! 


8 week tuition - $10/week per student per dance style 


ages 3-7 


“Global Issues uses today’s tech- 
nology to encompass everything our 
world is ab8ut,” Grandison told City 
News. “We want students to think of 
themselves as global citizens as op- 
posed to just citizens of their world." 

What drives Grandison is a simple 
desire to contribute something posi- 
tive to society. A Detroit native, he 
was recruited from college by Teach 
for America, a AmeriCorps organiza- 
tion put together by Princeton Gradu- 
ate Wendy Kopp. “It is basically a 
Peace Corps for the United States,” 
Grandison said. “Its goal is to recruit 
the best students in the universities to 
be teachers for underresourced areas 
Such as inner cities and rural districts.” 

Grandison is still part of Teach for 
America today and he encourages oth- 
ers to become a part of it as well. “I 
thought I could make a worthwhile 
difference teaching,” he says. 

Students enrolled at the School of 
Global Issues will learn the basic 
‘courses, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and social studies. Along with the 
basics, students will i their 


Dave Grandison, 
Maxson school teacher 


from Plainfield submitted a competi- 
tive proposal of ideas for the school. 
The teachers will be trained at the 
Princeton Center forLeadership Train- 
ing. Grandison appreciates the expe- 
rience. “We’re developing and learn- 
ing as well,” he said. “It’s challeng- 
ing, but then again I enjoy it.” 
Grandison says that parents and 
potential students are excited about 
the school, which will be located in- 


learning with career exploration. 

Grandison, a Columbia Univer- 
Sity biology major, points to the water 
studies program as an example. “We 
will be tying all these subjects to- 
gether,” he said. “The students will 
be learning how to take pH samples in 
pondstudies. A math teacher will show 
them how to calculate those pH 
Samples. An English teacher will show 
them how to write reports on their 
study." 

The Internet will play a major part 
in their students development. 
Grandison says, “We will be talking to 
the student down the stream on the 
Internet! Our kids will be brought well 
into the technological age.” 

Ron Brown is one of three other 
Specialty schools chosen for this kind 
Of program after potential teachers 


side Maxson, of today’s 
concern about improving education, 
the catalyst spurring on the charter 
schools program. 

Geared for sixth and seventh grad- 
ers, Grandison has visited elementary 
schools recruiting his first students. 
Limited to only seventy-five students, 
however, they are selected on a first 
come, first serve basis either from 
Grandison’: orfrom 


Curfew, Budget 
among issues 
addressed at 
council meeting 


by Daryle Lamont Jenkins 


PLAINFIELD, NJ—A debate on 
certain language in a proposed curfew 
ordinance monopolized this week’s 
city council meeting. It was among a 
number of issues addressed Monday 
night at the Public Library. 

Plans to adopt a 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
curfew were put on hold until public 
input can be solicited, in particular 
regarding the language in the ordi- 
nance making it unlawful if merchants 
do notturn in minors either truant from 
school or in violation of the curfew. 

Corporation Counsel Lisa D. Love 
originally called for the revision of the 
ordinance to reflect the ruling by the 
US District Court on the curfew ordi- 
nance in Washington, DC, That court 
tuled that Washington’s ordinance 
violated parents’ rights, and Love sug- 
gested changes to Plainfield’s, such 
as a permit process for children to be 
out during curfew hours as well as an 
addition making it unlawful forminors 
to be in public places during school 
hours. 

Council Member Joseph Scott, 
however, objected to the language 
regarding the penalty imposed upon 
merchants, asking for it to be re- 
moved. His argument was that it put 
too much of a burden on local mer- 
chants. 

“There is no way you can make a 
business owner responsible for 
somebody's children," he said. 

Council Member Albert McWil- 
liams agreed with Scott. “If you want 
encouragement from merchants, there 
must be a less heavy-handed ap- 
proach,” he said. 

Michael Latimore, Director of Pub- 
lic Affairs and Safety, spoke before 
the council in support of the curfew. 
He took note of statistics that said 
there has been an increase of 100% 
from 1994-96 of juvenile crime during 
the proposed curfew hours. He noted 
that there are thirty minors, six from 
Plainfield to be tried as adults due to 
the severity of the crime committed, 
and six of those crimes occurred dur- 
ing those same hours. “I feel that if we 
don’t have this in place, we are going 
to have forty, fifty kids congregating 
in one place," he maintained, “and 
the (business owners) will not feel like 
they have an obligation to call the 
police.” 

Council President MalcomR. Dunn 
suggested the postponement on a 
decision for two reasons. He wanted 
to hear of the merchants and school 
administrators, and he wanted a better 
understanding of the cost this ordi- 
nance might accrue. 

"It's interesting, since we had just 
finished the budget process, that the 
workload in juvenile crime doubled in 
two years," he remarked. "My ques- 
tion is how many cops do you put on, 
what is the impact coming from the 
need of courtroom appearances for 
our police officers?" 

Farlier that evening, the council 
held a special meeting in which they 
approved the budget for fiscal year 
1997. The budget of $46,955,944.65 
was approved after the calling of a 
public hearing where no one ap- 
proached to give testimony. 

The council also received a com- 
munication from Mayor Mark Fury 
concerning his appointment of Bruce 
Watson to commissioner of the Plain- 
field Housing Authority for a five- 
year term. 

Watson succeeds Robert Wilson, 
who served in a “hold-over” capacity 
since July 1996. 

Otherdecisions made were to grant 
permission to United Way to hang a 
banner asking for support, and the 
approval to Program Director Pat 
Fields' use of Park Madison to hold 
the seventh annual Festival of Kids 
from June 6 through June 8. 

A decision, however, to allow El 
Centro Hispano Americano to use Park 
Madison for the first annual Plainfield 
Pan-American Festival on May 5 has 
been put on hold at the request of 
President Dunn, who wishes to speak 
with the group first, since this is a new 
organization the council will be work- 
ing with for the first time. “I don’t 
anticipate any problems,” he said, "I 
just want to make sure it is representa- 
tive of the city.” 

Two resolutions, one designating 
two members to serve as city council 
to the banking com- 


the applications of interested parents 
who can request them through the 
Plainfield Board of Education or 
Maxson Middle School. Applicants 
are chosen not so much on grades, but 
rather based on their interest, commit- 
ment, and motivation. 

Formore information call (908)753- 
3329. For Teach for America, call 
(908)355-5776. 


mittee, and another designating an 
alternate serving as a city council rep- 
resentative to the Union County De- 
velopment Revenue Sharing Commit- 
tee, were also approved. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19 


NORTH BRANCH—Program, “Are You 
an Entrepreneur?” at Raritan Valley Com- 
munity College. For more information, 
call 908-560-9607 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20 


Hae Sy as pesi “The 


By Jeremee L. Johnson 


Anthony Brown never wanted to 
have a flower shop. That’s why he 
doesn't have one. According to 
Brownatthi hisnew flower 


Do's and Don'ts 
cess”, sponsored by the Human Re- 
sources Committee, will be a part of a 
Small Business Council Breakfast at 
Jack O'Connor's Quality Beef & Sea- 
food Restaurant, 7:45-9:30am. For more 
information, call (908)725-1552. 


TUESDAY,MARCH4 
SOMERSET—B 


store, "Visions is a design studio." 
ith corporate clientele such as 
the Somerset Marriott Hotel, Gucci in 
Short Hills and AT&T, Brown has 
made a name for himself in the floral 
design industry. 
“Visions,” located in Scotch 
Plains, features a natural design. 


5:30-7:30 pm at the Somerset Ramada. 
For more information, call (908)725- 
1552. 


MARCH9-12 


SEACAUCUS—Conference, "MOBE X", 
Thetenthannual symposium sponsored 
by the MOBE (Marketing Opportunities. 
in Black Entertainment) Institute. Atthe. 
Sheraton Meadowlands. For more 
informatoin, call 219-938-1888. 


TUESDAY, MARCH11 


WESTFIELD—Workshop, "Howto Real- 
ize your RetirementDreams", 7:15pmat 
the YMCA, Clark St. For more informa- 
tion, call Renee Golush or Steve Tebeleff, 
1-800-347-5018. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 13 


SCOTCH PLAINS—Workshop, “How to 
Realize your Retirement Dreams”, 7:15 
pmatthe Scotch Plains Library, Barttle 
Ave. Formore information, call Renee 
| GolushorSteve Tebeleff, 1-800-347-5018. 


MARCH 19, 5, APRIL 2, 16 


WAYNE—An International Foreign Film 
Festival featuring film showings and a 


Decorated with hand-p: d walls, 
with a faux-tile look and ornamented 


with bamboo-framed pictures of 


BUSINESS 
Brown's flowers bloom into big business 


Brown's floral creations, the Visions 
store is a work of art. 
Brown has studied under 
Manhattan's more prominent floral 
decorating firms such as Philip Baloun 
Designs and Anthony Ferraz. 

Brown has also studied at the auc- 
tion house is Aalsmeer, Holland and 
worked at the Park Lane Hotel located 
in London, England. 

‘According to Brown, his freelance 
design work has enabled him to pick 
up on “different styles.” 

According to Brown, Mother's 
Day, coming up on May 11, is the next 
biggest flower buying holiday next to 
Valentine’s Day. f 

An influence of Eastern and Euro- 


pean style is evident in Anthony 
Brown’s Floral Creations. 

So, how does a guy get into flow- 
ers? Brown, a Scotch-Plains native, 
notes that colors drew him to flowers, 
while his artistic ability stemmed from 
his high school days. 

Visions also specializes in wed- 
dings, private parties, corporate 
events, galas and all holiday needs. 

Brown’s wife, Corrine and sister, 
Teresa currently work in the studio. 

Aftera world-wind tour, Brown is 
bringing his expertise back to Central 
New Jersey with the opening of “Vi- 
sions” floral design studio. 

Visions can also be reached on 
the Internet at: Visions@aol.com. 


Anthony Brown owner of Visions. 


POLL: Black and white investors differ sharply 


African-Americans want higher returns but less risk 


NEW YORK—Black investors 
want top returns but are often less 
willing than whites to take the invest- 
ment risks necessary to make more 
money, according to a new poll re- 
leased exclusively to Money maga- 
zine, 

Money magazine reports that 
Americans’ decisions about how to 
invest their money are as different as 
black and white, due largely to differ- 
ent levels of investing experience as 


centage points. 
Key study findings: 

- African Americans aim for higher 
return. than whites on average, but 
their investment choices fall short. 
Blacks said they seek an average 14.7% 
annual return, more than three points 
higher than the 11.2% anticipated by 
non-African Americans. But African 
‘Americans are less likely to buy mu- 
tual funds, which are most likely to 
achieve such returns. 


well as varying life 

In its March issue, Money pub- 
lishes the results of an exclusive sur- 
vey of African American and 


tocall the financial shots in their house- 
hold. Women are the primary financial 
decision od for 21% of 


non-Afric: 


arried couples, 


College. Admission free. For more infor- 
mation, call (201)595-2157. Wednesday, 


FAIRFIELD—Seminar,“Leadership De- 
velopment Course for Managers”. Best 
Western Executive Inn. For more infor- 
mation, call 1-800-255-4141. 


missioned by Chicago-based Mutual 
Funds. Conducted in November and 
December by pollster Roper Starch 
Worldwide, the study surveyed 974 
adults nationwide (50% African Ameri- 
can, 50% non-African American) 
about their investing habits. Margin 
of error margin: plus or minus 4 per- 


m wives play B role just 10% 
of white couples. 


ings and investment decisions (vs. 
46% of whites). By contrast, 31% are 
inclined to ask friends or family for 
money advice, compared with 39% of 
whites. 

Money offers advice to help Afri- 
can Americans increase their 
wealth—their median net worth 
($4,418) remains a mere fraction of 
whites’ ($45,740)—and approach the 
high returns they anticipate. Among 
the tips: 

- Boost your ownership in stock 
and stock funds. Start by investing 
through your employer's profession- 
ally -managed 401(k) or 403(b) retire- 
ment savings plan. 

- If you want to hire a financial 
a choose one who 


Successfulentrepreneur's 
constantcompanion: 


The right mindset 


by 


Dr. Wayne Dyer wrote a motiva- 
tional book and entitled it: "You'll 
See It When You Believe It." In his 
title he captured the essence of suc- 


Americans who would aspire to the 
heights of a Reginald Lewis or even to 
successfully operate smaller enter- 
prises, begins with an understanding 
of the i i human mind 


cess. Contrary to wis- 
dom, believing does precede "see- 
ing." But one's beliefs are rooted in 
one's past conditioning. 

Learning to undo the mental con- 
ditioning of over 350 years of inferior 
thinking is the greatest challenge of 
all African Americans, but especially 

SE cal 


and how to reprogram it. 

Our first mental challenge is to 
overcome centuries of belief that we 
are indeed inferior, that those who 
look like ourselves cannot be trusted, 
and that we cannot by our own efforts 
produce quality goods and deliver 


- African 
than whites to rely on financial advis- 


financial 
I ror referrals, calla trade group like 
fi 


th 
Those who would set sail on the 
sea of a highly competi- 


for Fi- 


ers and less likely to listen 
family members. A full 54% of blacks 
said that they would rely on a financial 
adviser or planner when making sav- 


10/30 ARM 30 Year Term 


The Best mortgage 


for you! 


Guaranteed rate * No lock-in fees * No points * Borrow to $214,600 with as little as 5% down 


5/1 ARM 


amma 
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sm Planning (800-945-4237) orthe 
National Association of Personal Fi- 
nancial Advisors (800-366-2732). 


tive business world must be guided 
by a certain mindset. 
The challenge for those African 


Personal Injury Matters 
LAW OFFICES. * 


Thomas E. Hood 


A PROFESSIONAL CORPORATION 
139 EAST SEVENTH STREET 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 07060 

(908) 757- 
1 FAX: (908) 757-7652 
à CERTIFIED CIVIL TRIAL ATTORNEY 


TIT 


UNLIMITED 


Est. 1994 


7 Glenwood Avenue. 
E. Orange, NJ 07017 


201-672-8144 


Francine T. Kerr 
Partner 
James W. Kerr 
Partner 


Business & Professional Directory 


H.D. Auto Supplyl 
1375 South Avenue 
| Plainfield, NJ 07062 


6:00 p.m. M-F 
15:00 2m.4:00 p.m. Sat. N 


1908-668-4568 
1908-668-4622 


Receive | 10% Discount r 
On Any Item 


INFINITY ENTERPRISES 
STITUT 
208 Commerce PI., 2nd FL, 
Elizabeth, NJ (908) 355-7000 
Register Now... New 
classes, Seating is 
Limited!!! 
* PC Assembly & Repair 


(Build your own Computer) 
* Computer Theory and 


Custom Printed Sports Apparel 
Specialty & Advertising Items 


Team Sports, Family Reunions, 
Schools & Clubs 

€ Art & Design Services & 
Business Gifts 


Phone: 908-486-6688, 


customer service. 
Ethnic pride has served as the 


- catalyst and the cement for millions of 


successful business ventures in this 
country. Tragically, many African- 
Americans have had to struggle with 
a towering self-hatred that uncon- 
sciously was projected onto our kins- 
men. By conscious choice, we must 
begin to reprogram our minds so that 
ethnic pride can serve us as it has 
served others. Mentally healthy atti- 
tudes about self will cause a recon- 
struction of our attitudes about others 
who look like ourselves. 

Whenthe African-American com- 
munity has exorcised the demons of 
distrust, envy afid an overall low col- 
lectiveesteem, we will not only choose 
to be more self-reliant by building 
supported business enterprises, we 
will, with self-actualizing spirits, more. 
eagerly enter the stream of giving as 
well as receiving. Each of us will more 
willingly celebrate— rather than envy. 
— each other's success. 

After forthrightly acknowledging 


* thathistorical racism may have shaken 


the self-confidence or undermined the 
belief in self so abundantly needed for 
risk-taking, African-American entre- 
preneurs are still called A Qs control 
of their own destinies; respon- 
sible for constructing ae plans 
(with contingencies) for business suc- 
cess, and finally, to be held account- 
able for high standards of excellence. 

One great mind once wrote: “No 
one will ask how tempestuous was the 
storm at sea. The only question that 
will be asked is: did you bring the 
ship into port?” 

So after acknowledging the need 
for a mental reprogramming to eradi- 
cate negative images of self, thereby 
beginning the process of construct- 
ing the right mindset for business, 
what else must aspiring African- - 
American entrepreneurs do? Atamini- 
mum, I would suggest the following: 


* Discover your purpose. Choose 
work that excites your passion, Dili- 


, gently study the marketplace before 


entering it. 

© Remember that you can have 
whatever you want if you'll help oth- 
ers get what they want. 

* Have aclear picture in yourmind 
about what it is that you desire to 


accomplish. Begin with the end goal in 
ind. 


Rates and APR (Annual Percentage Rate) as ot 2/14/97 re for one to fur family owner occupied homes and are subject ro change à : 
Without notice, A 20% down payment is required on loans to $300,000, A 2556 down payment îs required on loans from $300 000 to Troubleshooting Fax: 908-486-2599 d. : À 
$500,000; for loans over $500,000, a 3313% down payme Down payments of less than 20% will be accepted with * Software training (Word, You must desire success with a 


206 N. Wood Ave. 
Linden, N.J. 07036 


requi: 
4,600. P. 


represents principal and interest payments on the loan. burning passion. 

* Study models of success in your 
field. If possible, get to know them. 

* Always, maintain the highest 
standards of excellence. 

* Be flexible. Be resilient. Accept 
failure as temporary and as necessary. 
Without a willingness to fail, success 
is impossible. 

* Maintain a positive mental atti- 
tude. Listen to your thoughts. You are 
not your thoughts. Your thoughts are 
not reality; therefore any thought that 


private mortgage insurance on loans to a maximum of $ 
Other mortgage loans for purchase or refinance also available. 


For an application, visit the Investors' branch nearest you or call: 


1-800-252-8119 
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where you want to go. 


XS 


r» {chant of Venice", in the New Theater, 


Rehearsal Studio at Newark Symphony 


11. Center, 155 Mill Rd. There will be a 
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ARTZ/ENTERTAINMENT 


sizeof The Ditch Dige 


THROUGHFEBRUARY23 
NEW BRUNSWICK—Play, “The Mer- 


Douglass College Campus. For more 
information, call 908-932-7511. 


LINCROFT—Exhibit of the works of 
Florence Antebi and Gerry Roach. Visi- 
tor Center, Thompson Park. For more 
information, call 908-842-4( 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VA—He was 
a black ditch-digger. His wife was a 

cleaning woman. It was 1950s America 
and Donald Thornton set his heart on 
the notion that his six daughters would 
grow up to. become doctors. "The 
Ditchdigger's Daughters,” an Ameri- 
can success story, airs on The Family 
Channel on Sunday, Feb. 23 from 7 to 
9 p.m. ET/PT during Black History 
Month. This original movie was in- 


TRENTON—Photography by Jersey 
City resident Laurinda Stockwell on 
view at New Jersey State Museum, 
205 West State Street. For more infor- 
mation, call 609-292-6464 


THROUGH MARCH29 


NEW YORK—Exhibit, “Robert 
Motherwell on Paper: Gesture, Varia- 
tion, Continuity”, at Columbia 
University's Wallach Art Gallery, Broad- 
way and 116th St. Forinformation, call 
212-854-7288, 


THROUGH MARCH30 


WAYNE—Exhibit of works by artist 
Zhiyuan pog At William Patterson 


spired by 
by Dr. Yvonne Thornton as told to Jo 
Coudert. 


Thefilmstars Carl Lumbly ("South .- 


Central," “M.A.N.T.LS.”), Monica 
Calhoun ("Sister Act 2”), Rosalyn 
Coleman ("The Piano Lesson"), 
Victoria Dillard ("Spin City"), Kim- 
berly Elise (“Set It Off"), Erika Heard 
("The Women of Brewster Place"), 
Dule Hill "Bring in ‘Da Noise, Bring in 
‘Da Funk”), Shelley Robertson (“In- 
fidelity”), Denice J. Sealy (“The Ameri- 
can Dream: The Jackson’s Miniseriesn) 
and Lynne Moody (“Chicago 
Hope,””Knots Landing"). 

For 35 years, Donald (Lumbly) 


sure Light Show’, “Sgt. IM Lonely 
Hearts Club Band”, and “Best of Pink 
Floyd’, can be seen atthe Planetarium, 
at Raritan Valley Community College. 
Route 28 & Lamington Rd. For more 
information, call 908-231-8805. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18,25 


NEWARK -Tocelebrate its 3rd Anniver- 
i 


City News 7 


The Cast of The ‘Ditch Digger's Daughter 


York and New Jersey. As strict but 
loving parents, Donald and his wife 
Tass (Dillard) refused to allow society 
to hinder dreams of a better future for 


Donald single-handedly built a house 
forthe family so that his daughters could 
be enrolled in white schools. Donald 
instilled in them the value of education 


good, but A+’s were better. 

To teach discipline and to keep 
the girls out of trouble, Donald had 
each of his girls learn to play an 
instrument. They formed a band and 
performed at colleges and universi- 
ties, as well as appearing on “Ted 
Mack and the Original Amateur 
Hour” and at the Apollo Theatre in 
Harlem. Fame, however, was not the 
ultimate goal. The money they 
earned went to their college funds. 

Donald wanted his daughters to 
have guaranteed respect. Aware of 
an old saying that black girls grew 
upto be the three “M’s” -- Mammies, 
Maids and Mommas, Donald envi- 
sioned his daughters as doctors. A 
true rags-to-riches story, “The 
Ditchdigger’s Daughters" is a tes- 
tament to a father’s love and persis- 
tence, and the strength of his daugh- 
ters who overcame poverty, racism 
and sexism tobecome accomplished 
professionals. 

The Thornton: girls learned the 
values of family, education and per- 
severance. Author Dr. Yvonne 


ger E Daughters on The Family Channel - 


Thornton is a psychiatrist in private 
practice. Dr. Linda Thornton is a den- 
tist. Rita Thornton is a lawyer. Donna 
Thornton became à homemaker and 
court stenographer; she died of lupus 
in 1993. Betty, a foster child, is a li- 
censed practical nurse in geriatrics. 
Today, each daughter uses her maiden 
name in honor of their father and the 
dreams he had for them. 

James Manos, Jr. ("Apollo 11," 
“The Positively True Adventures of 
the Alleged Texas Cheerleader Mur- 
dering Mom") is executive producer, 
and Paris Qualles (“Tuskegee Air- 
men," "The Inkwell") is executive 
producer ani 
(“Apollo 11," 
is the line producer and Johnny Jensen 
("The Cape") is the director. Allan 
Holzman ("Survivors of the Holo- 
caust") is the editor. 

“The Ditchdigger's Daughters" 
is produced by James Manos Produc- 
tions, Four Papa Quebec Productions 
and Ditchdigger's Productions, Inc. in 
association with MTM Enterprises, 
Inc. “The Ditchdigger’s Daughters” 


College. 11201- c jobsandló-hourdays, their six daughters. Movingthefamily from an early age and enforced strict Thornton is the middle daughter will air again on The Family Channel 

265-1248, sometimes traveling between New from Harlem to Long Branch, NJ, study habits where straight A's were and an OB/GYN. Dr. Jeannette Mosh tabla ET and, March 17 at 
THROUGHMAY17 8p.m. E 

NORTHBI rts, "Lei- 


Program reveals blurred racial lines of prominent families 


BOSTON, Mass.— (ENTER- 
TAINMENT WIRE)--What do the 
Queenof England, actor Peter Ustinov, 
the Medici family, the Vanderbilts, and 
Melrose Place vixen Heather Locklear 
have in common? All descend from 
black racial family lines. 


sary, the 
opening M bee to the public for the 
‘entire month of February each Tues- 
day. They rehearse in the 4th Floor 


Hall, 1020 Broad St. For more informa- 
tion, call Deborah Mitchell, 201-481- 
FEBRUARY 18-28 


EDISON—Exhibit of art by Charles 
Godwin, Middlesex County College. 


receptionforhim6-8 pm on Feb. 7. For| 


^|NEW YORK—Exhibit, 


| the Museum of the City of New York, 
»,} 5th Ave. at 103rd St, For more informa- 


908-906-2566. 


of America's growing 
debate over racial classifications, the 
PBS documentary series FRONTLINE 
has mounted “Blurred Racial Lines,” 

a Web-exclusive feature accessible at 
www.pbs. 


searchers to assemble scholarly, yet 
entertaining, profiles of: 

—Heather Locklear. Locklear’ssur- 
name means “hold fast” in the lan- 
guage of the Tuscarora tribes, and she 
seems to have descended from ances- 
try which is a mixture of European, 
Indian and African. 

-- Queen Elizabeth II. The current 
monarch is the great- great- great- 
great-granddaughter of Queen Char- 
lotte, wife of George III, descendantof 

fth 


g 
shows/secret/famous . This FRONT- 
LINE ONLINE feature includes sur- 
prising revelations about the African 
ancestry of some powerful European 
dynasties and famous Americans. 

Mario de Valdes y Cocom, an in- 
dependent scholar in black history, 
spent years compiling much of the 
material published, Valdes, a 
Jetiired 


Beyond: New York Photographs", at 


tion, call 212-534-1672. 


European, 
Mayan, and African ancestry, worked 
with genealogical records, archival 
material, and noted genealogical re- 


Martha Reeves Stars in 
AIN'T Misbehavin’ 


ENGLEWOOD, NJ— Martha 
Reeves and the Vandellas star in Ain’t 
Misbehavin, at the John Harms The- 
ater Motown legend Martha Reeves 
and the Vandellas star in an all-new 
production of the Tony award win- 
ning musical Ain’t Misbehavin’ at the 
John Harms Theater, Sunday March 9 


the number one hit song, Dancing in 
the Street, written by: Marvin Gaye, 
Mickey Stevenson and Ivy Hunter. A 
string of Top Ten hits followed, in- 
cluding Heat Wave, No Where To Run 
and Jimmy Mack, among others. In 
1995, Martha Reeves was inducted 
into the Rock 7 'N Roll Hall of Fame. for 


at3and7PM. 


ill 201-567-3600. 


and glittering costumes designed by 
Bob Mackie, Ain’t Misbehavin’ brings 
to life the glamour, spirit and excite- 
ment of 1930's Harlem and the Golden 
‘Age of such places as the Cotton Club 
and the Savoy Ballroom. The revue 
glorifies the sounds of thatera-- swing 
~- and features over thirty unforget- 
table songs immortalized by the great 
Fats Waller, including This Joint is 
Jumpin’, Your Feet’s Too Big, and of 
course, Ain't Misbehavin”. 
Martha Reeves began her career 
as à blues singer under the name 
Martha La Vaille, and was discovered 
in a Detroit nightclub. A demo tape 
caught the attention of producer Berry 
Gordy, who gave her and her backup 
singers the name Martha Reeves & 
The Vandellas. Their 1963 recording 
Come Get These Memories is open 
referred to as the beginning of "the 
Motown Sound." In 1964, Martha 
Reeves & The Vandellas recorded 


L1, The Priory Restaurant 2 


‘St. Joseph Plaza, 233 W. Market St. Newark, NJ (201) 242-8012 
I The Bud Lite Jazz Series presents: IN THE ATRIUM 
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COVER 
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Jazz Series 


Bright Moments 
Sunday Jazz Brunch 
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House. i 

-- Peter Ustinov. On his father's 
side, Ustinov is a member of the old 
Russian nobility. On his mother's side, 
he is a member of the Ethiopian Royal 
Family. 

-- The Medici family. This noble 
family of Italy included Allesandro de 
Medici, who was born to a black sery- 
ing woman and seventeen-year-old 
Cardinal Giulio de Medici, who later 
became Pope Clement VII. The greater 
majority of the noble houses of Italy 


can today trace their ancestry back to 
Alessandro de Medici and so can a 
number of other princely families of Eu- 
rope. 

“Modern historical discussion has 
overlooked much of the African ances- 
try of prominent white families because 
of the negative image," says Valdes. 
"Nobody wants to hear about success- 
ful blacks as it spoils the historical im- 
age." 

In addition, Valdes developed sepa- 
rately at this site "Secretum Sigillum," 
an iconographical study on the symbol- 
ism of the black image during the Middle 
Ages and, in particular, the positive 
symbol of the blackamoor in European 
coats of arms. “Secretum Sigillum” is 
threaded with pictures, illustrations and 
descriptions covering a range of black 
images and their sources from St. 
Maurice, the black patron saint of the 
Holy Roman Empire, to a look at black- 
ness as an allusion to God, wisdom and 
the concept of justice, to the early 19th 
Century insignia designed by Pope Pius 


VII, called the Moretto or, inEnglish, 
the “Little Moor.” 

“Blurred Racial Lines” is lo- 
cated at the companion Web site to 
FRONTLINE’s November 1996 
broadcast “Secret Daughter,” pro- 
ducer June Cross's intimate story of 
her own experience as ablack daugh- 
ter coming to terms with her white 
mother’s decision to give her away 
when she became “too dark to pass 
for white.” 

“FRONTLINE has seized an op- 
eecccccccocco 


in New Jersey 


€ 500 Pcs.—$20ea.@ 9 ft. Women—$8,000 @ Spears—$40 ea. 
€ Old Masks—$150ea.@ Ekoi Figures—$400 ea. 


908-363-2952 


-Open Seven Days- 


portunity to expand its journalistic 
mission on the Web with this site,” 
says FRONTLINE Senior Executive 
Producer David Fanning. “Mario 
Valdes has assembled, and continues 
toaugment, a wealth of information on 
how history has hidden positive black 
imagery. Blurred Racial Lines’ is a 
unique archive of material that is of 
particular educational and scholarly 
value as we celebrate Black History 
Month.” 


The Ultimate Achievement 


A college education is vitally important 
in today’s fast-moving world, preparing 
individuals with tools that will help them 
succeed in an information-based society. 
That's why earning a degree is the 
Ultimate Achievement. 

Future leaders, today more than ever, 
often need additional encouragement to 
guide them to their Ultimate Achievement 


National Hispanic Scholarship Fund. 
The company also supports many other 
institutions of higher learning with direct 
contributions and by matching gifts from 


our employees. 


Brown & Williamson is committed to 
providing an opportunity to help our 
future leaders achieve excellence. Self 
esteem and determination are the basis 


for this achievement. Opportunity is the 
means. Brown & Williamson pledges its 
support to help tomorrow’s leaders obtain 
the Ultimate Achievement. 


... completing their education. 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco 

Corporation helps to provide the 

foundation for achievement with 
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Life is about learning and recognizing our blessings 


By Junious Ricardo Stanton 


Writer Tonya Bolden once said, 
“you can handle life better if you 
make it a policy to learn from your 
mistakes and keep a record of your 
blessings." This is a profoundly use- 
ful statement. Surely all of us want to 
be able to handle life better, to get 
what we want out of life, be able to 
weather its storms and rough spots 
and be able to roll with its punches. 
s i a 


on task and on purpose. The key to 
handling life and living an effective 
and purposeful existence is taking a 
proactive approach rather than sitting 
around letting life happen to us. 
This can be an arduous process 
because there is so much in life over 
which we have no control. Things 
happen without our input, consulta- 
tion, prior planning or approval. That's 
just the way life is. Learning from our 
mistakes makes us wiser. Wisdom is 
more than mere knowledge. It is using 
pAr aain 


ing with all its ups and downs. All of 
us will experience disappointment, set- 
backs as well as success and great 
elation. Handling life means living it 
on your own terms as much as pos- 
sible, being in the divine flow, being 


from wrong and acting accordingly. 
Who among us has not made any 
mistakes, or errors of omission and 
commission? How many of us have 
actually taken the time to learn from 
our mistakes and miscues? How many 


ofusexamine our lives to look at where 
we are, how we got there and where we 
are going? Someone once said, “the 
unexamined life is not worth living? 
By examining our lives, looking at oi 
mistakes. I believe we can get a better _ 
understanding of our blessings. — 
Blessings come in many guises. 
They don’t always come in neat pack- 
ages marked “blessing!” They are the 
miracles encoded in our mundane ex- 
periences. Many times what we per- 
ceive to be a disaster or major up- 
heaval is actually a blessing, an op- 
portunity to alter our lives for the 
better. As I have said on many occa- 
sions, "there is always a message in a. 
mess, a lesson in a loss and an ordina- 
tion in every ordeal; if we only take the 
time and make the effort to discover 


Newark Boys Chorus perform at 
King observance at Fort Monmouth 


by Avery Grant 


FORT MONMOUTH, NJ—The 
Newark Boys Chorus performedat the 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. Observance 
Service in the Fort Monmouth Post 
Chapel. 

The 38-voice chorus entertained 
the capacity audience with pop, spiri- 
tual and patriotic renditions. Starting 
with a classical folk tune,"Ministral 
Man," followed Good News and Sit 
Down Servant. Throughout their rep- 
ertoire, they exhibited the poise, disci- 
plime and professionalism that has 
arisen from their challenging academic 
and'education at their Newark school. 

Their stirring rendition of 
"America, the Beautiful," and the 
standing ovation from the audience, 
clearly demonstrated why they are 
known as "Newark's Musical Ambas- 
sadors.” They have performed in 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Australia, 
New Zealand and in many other inter- 
national countries. 

The guest speaker for the Dr. King 
observance was, Chaplain Otis L. 
Mitchell. Chaplain Mitchell is currently 
stationed at Fort Huachuca, Arizona, 
but was previously assigned to the 
Chaplain School at Fort Monmouth.. 
He has been recreating Dr. King’s 
sermons and speaking about Dr. King’s 
life and influence since 1975, and has 
presented his recreation before the 


1 Qe E 
Newark Boys Choir at Fort Monmouth 


King family in Atlanta, Georgia. 

"Hopefully what I have to say 
today will make you uncomfortable,” 
Chaplain Otis said in his beginning, 
remarks, “forit was President Kennedy 
who said probably Bull Connor’s un- 
leashing the firehoses and dogs on 
the crowds did more for the Move- 
ment than anyone else because he 
pricked the conscience of our Nation.” 

Discussing some of Dr. King’s 
academic achievements, he said, “Dr. 
King didn’t just get book knowledge, 
he got it in his soul and he used it. 
That’s what true education is, but 
above all he was aman of God.” Chap- 
lain Otis challenged the audience to 
insure that the dream does not become 
a nightmare, by allowing it to remain 
just a dream. 

He spoke of the callousness of the 


bombing of the Federal Building, the 
drug dealing activities, the inequali- 
ties against African Americans, na- 
tive Americans, Asian, Hispanics, and 
religious intolerance and stated that 
the dream had become a nightmare. 
Illustrating his point, he said, “There 
are (white) people who wear a T-shirt 
with Michael Jordan on it, and who 
talk about him as though he were one 
of them. Yet they would not invite 
someone like him into their home.” 

Referring to this year’s theme, 
“Make Real the Dream, Frame the Vi- 
sion for the 21st Century,” Chaplain 
Otis urged, “To go into the 21st Cen- 
tury we must leave this racism behind, 
We must stand up and say something 
when something is wrong, regardless 
of your position, just remember you 
are somebody.” 
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them." 


as a blessing or a door that will lead to 


Life offers many ities to 
learn about ourselves and discover 


"what we are made of. Life is a learning 


experience. Many times we learn more 
when things don't go according to our 
plans or the way we want than when 
things sail smoothly along. Problems 
are challenges that force us to use our. 
inner resources and ingenuity to find 
ways to solve them. Along the way we 
willmake many mistakes. Learning from 
our mistakes can be a painfully edify- 
ing experience. Look at your mistakes 
as lessons. Sift through the ashes of 
your failures. Instead of being embar- 
rassed or ashamed, learn from them so 
the experience doesn't happen again. 
Pay attention to what's going on in 
your life, especially when you find 
yourself ina rut or slump. Look for the 
causal factors or the elements that 
have contributed to your predicament. 
Figure out how you got there and what 
it will take to turn your life around. 
Most importantly look at the situation 


personal growth 
and development. 

In case you haven't noticed no 
one is perfect. Everyone makes mis- 
takes and everyone fails at one thing 
or another. The biggest mistake you 
can make is not attempting anything 
out of fear of making a mistake. If you 
haven’t made any mistakes lately, it 
means you are either dead or you 
haven’t tried anything new. If you are 
dead, there is nothing I can offer you. 
If you're alive but you haven't tried 
anything new lately, get off your der- 
riere and start living. Do something 
new and different. Overcome your re- 
luctance and that uncomfortable feel- 
ing and actually try doing a familiar 
task a different way. Take another 
route to work, read a different newspa- 
per or listen toa different radio station. 
Shake up your life and escape from 
your normal routine. If you make a 
mistake, so what. Learn from it and find 
the blessing in the experience. 


INDIANAPOLIS (AP)—Black 
Americans will be left behind unless 
they embrace education, says Myrlie 
Evers-Williams, widow of slain civil 
rights worker Medgar Evers and chair 
of the NAACP board of directors. 

Addressing a packed house Mon- 
day night at Clowes Memorial Hall on 
the Butler University campus, Evers- 
Williams also urged all Americans to 
exercise their right to vote. 

Atstake, she said, are a wide range 
of issues decided by elected officials: 
affirmative action, welfare and educa- 
tion. 

“The first time around I won by 
one vote,” said Evers-Williams, who 
was elected chairwoman of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People two years ago. 

“But that helped change the 
course of an organization and we can 
change the course of this nation. That 
is what the civil rights movement is 
about today. It is not going to back to 
the sit-ins the prayer-ins." 

G A 


Myrlie Evers-Williams urges 
blacks to embrace education 


l v 
merited fed- Myrlie Evers Williams 


eral funding 
to teach it in schools. It later modified 
its policy to say simply that ebonics is 
traceable to African languages slaves 
brought to America. 

Evers-Williams said she was dis- 
turbed by media portrayals of the late 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. asthe leader 
of the civil rights movement. King 
always emphasized that he was only a 
part of a movement with millions of 


the teaching of ebonics—black 
English—and urged the gathering of 
students, faculty and others to keep 
up with the latest technological devel- 
opments. 

“We need to be up on everything 
that is happening today," she said, 


“(He) always said ‘I am not the 
leader alone. I would not be here but. 
not for you, each and every one of you 
who support me and help me move 
ahead," Evers-Williams said. 

"And I think of Medgar Evers, 
who always called those people who. 


recalling how her chas- 
tised her for lacking computer skills. 
"If we don’t have the equipment 
inourclassrooms, if ourchildren don’t 
know how to use computers, if we 
don’t kndw how to—and I Es 
this —speak grammatically correct .. 


there, those foot soldiers, 
the salt of the earth. That's why we 
have been able to move ahead _ no 
one person." 

Evers, the Mississippi field direc- 
tor for the NAACP, was shot to death 
as he returned home in 1963. Avowed 


weas Afrit 
regardlessjofrace or color, are going to 


be left out in the cold. 
L o not wait for any of us.” 


The land, Calif., school board 


white Byron De La 
Beckwith was sentenced to life in 
prison in 1994 forkillingthecivilrights 
leader, 30 years after his first two mur- 
der trials ended in hung juries. 


Tribute to 
Steve 
Jordan 


Truly Plainfield's Finest 

Funeral services were held Febru- 
ary 13 for Steve Jordan, a former Plain- 
field police officer who was commu- 
nity leader and role model, died at 
home February 7 at the age of 50. 

The lifelong Plainfield resident, 
who suffered from hypertension, was 
watching ‘television with his son, 
Stephen Jr., when he suffered what 
may have been a stroke. 

“He is the apotheosis of all that is 
good in police work,” said Det. Eu- 
gene Goldston, a four year veteran of 
Plainfield’s police force who also said 
Jordan was “definitely one of the rea- 
sons" why he became a police officer. 
“He had a lot of respect. Everyone 
respected him, young and old alike.” 

Steve Jordan was born in New 
York and raised in Plainfield. He joined 
Plainfield’s force in 1968 and served 
for 25 years before retiring in 1994. He 
has won many accommodations, in- 
cluding three citations, an award for 
Police Officer of the Year by the Plain- 
field Ebony Police Association, the 
Distinguished Service Award from the 
Plainfield Jaycees, and the NAACP's 
Outstanding Leadership Dedicated 
Service to Youth Award. 

Jordon was known for his many 
community projects especially the 
work he has done for youth. He was 
a founder of the DARE program in 
Plainfield, an instructor of Tae-K won- 
Do for children, and at the time of his 
death, head of Plainfield’s recreation 
department. It was he many credit for 
the boost athletics has received over 
the years. “Three or four years ago we 
didn’t even have a baseball team,” 
said Sgt. Gregory Johnson, a friend of 
Jordan’s for 19 years. “Last year, they 
went to the state championships and 
won. | would say he was a strong 
driving force.” 

In 1977, he co-founded the Ebony 
Police Association, a organization 
supporting Plainfield's A frican-Ar eri: 
can police officers, who has grown in 
numbers immensely since Jordan first 
started the group. "He was there at a 
time when there wasn't that many mi- 
nority officers, and when they had no 
one to turn to for guidance and sup- 
port." says Sgt. Johnson, the current 
president of the Association. 

He was also dn active member of 
theStone Square Lodge 38 P.H.A.F. & 
A.M., Past Masters Council, Golonda 
Temple No. 24 Shriners of Newark; 
former Grand-District Deputy of the 
6th Masonic District of New Jersey. | 

Besides his son Stephen, he is 
survived by his wife Nancy, a daugh- 
ter, Ramona Baker of Somerset, a step- 
brother, Eric Gaither of Newark, and; 
four stepsisters, Carol Jenkins of Plain- 
field, Constance Day of Lawrence Ga. 
Yvonne Pernell of Moorestown, and: 


Brenda Gaither of Guam. 


TV minister emerges as new ‘Friend of President’ . 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (AP) — 
‘Television minister and author Robert 
^H. Schuller has emerged as one of 
President Clinton's friends in recent 
‘months, commending Bible passages 
to the president that he has used on 
various public and private occasions. 
Schuller, the host of “The Hour of 
Power’ "television ministry, visited the 
White House the weekend before last 
month’s inauguration and sat next to 
Hirst lady Hillary Rodham Clinton dur- 
“ing the State of the Union address 
‘February 4. 
In a recent interview with The 
Washington Post , Schuller said that 
his sharing of a passage from Isaiah in 
the Old Testament seems to have 
“struck a chord with the president. 
He used the passage as the basis 
_ for portions of his inaugural address 


Jan. 20 and again in his State of the 
Union address last Tuesday. 

“He thought he grabbed the Bible 
verse, but I think the Bible verse 
grabbed him,” Schuller told the Post. 
“I said to him in the last few days, ‘I 
wish you could see yourself with a 
pastoral heart, not a political heart.’ 
And by golly, that’s what he’s doing. 
Idon’tthink he knowsit... But with the 
verse, he’s a pastor to the nation, not 
a politician.” 

The passage—Isaiah 58:12 — that 
has so appealed to the president is: 
“And they that shall be of thee shall 
build the old waste places: thou shalt 
raise up the foundations of many gen- 
erations; and thou shalt be called, The 
repairer of the breach, The restorer of 
paths to dwell in." 

The Post quotes White House 


aides as saying Clinton got to know 
Schuller early in his first term after the 
70-year-old minister sent him a letter | 
and that they have talked or written ' 
occasionally over the years, finally 
meeting in person for the first time in 
February 1995 when Clinton invited 
Schuller to spend the night in the 
Lincoln Bedroom. 

Schuller acknowledged to the pa- ; 
perthat some of his more conservative: 
viewers are not happy that he associ- 
ates with the Clintons, but said he | 
finds no irony in growing close to a} 
leader whose real or alleged past sins ' 
have been so thoroughly examined in ' 
public. ‘ 

“There are real character accusa- 
tions against him, but you can’t pass : 
judgment until they're proven,” 
Schuller said. 
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REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS LEGAL SERVICES 


proposals from Attorneys/Law Firms to act as Legal 


will attend all meetings of the Board of Commissioners, 


review contracts and handle all routine litigation. 


LEGAL 
Notice 
funds is being reissued for Bergen and Passaic counties 


only due to the fact that the responses to the original 
September 3,1996 announcement failed to result in 


Fiscal Year 1998. One grantee por. Eu will be A 


LEGAL 
Notice 


LEGAL 
Notice 


3. Past performance in ferms of cost 
Control, quality of work, and compliance 
ith performance schedule 3 
4. Knowledge of state ad local building 
codes and HUD regulations. 2 


5. General 


to this be licensed t 
practice law in the State of New Jersey, must be familiar 
i 


which may wem Any fecal Viable 


authorities, and must have experience in 


Interested parties should call the Boonton Housing 
‘Authority at 201-335-0846 and ask for a copy of the 
Instructions to Proposers for Legal Services. Proposals 

Allother 


illness and their families for a minimum of two years are 
eligible to apply they meet the qualifications of the 
Department of Human Services’ Contract Policy and 


pee understanding of HUD 1 
modernization. 


6. Fee proposal. 
Ali fee proposals should identify the separate phases of 
" ‘the proposed 


a 
1 


lours of services, the hourly rates of charges and the 
subtotals and totals forall phases of services. Each firm 


Information Manual N.J.A.C. 10:3. For 


Proposals may be rejected as baing non-eeponsive to 
this advertisement. 


Proposals are due in an original and two copies at the 


unfamiliar with , Copies are available at 
selected libraries. A list of libraries and additional 
requirements are specified in the Request For Proposals. 


March 14, 1997. Proposals should be delivered in a 
sealed envelope marked with the words: “PROPOSAL 


02/19/97 


Applicants must. capacity to develop, implement 


costs. H 


HELP WANTED 


The Town of Harrison, Hudson County, announces a 
job opening for Graduate Nurse, Public Health, Part 
ime, approximately 2 days per week, $25.00 per hour, 
no benefits. Must be in good health, and possess a 
valid driver's license. Applications may be obtained at 
The Harrison Town Hall, 318 Harrison Ave., Harrison 
NJ from February 24 to February 28, 1997 between the 
hours of9 A.M. and 4 P.M. All applications must be filed 
no later than 4 PM Friday February 28, 1997. Open to 

all residents of the State of New Jersey. 
2119/87-2/26/07 


CIRCULATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


Independent contractor to be responsible for mailing 
y 


Interested fms shoud ad 
by 10:30 a.m., Tuesday, March 4, 1997, 

Harrison, PHM Exe Director, Red Bank pi 
Authority, P.O. Box 2188, Red Bank, N.J. 07701, phone 
number d 


of persons with severe and persistent mental illness in 


tion in the following areas: 
Newark East Orange, Orange, Irvington, Hillside, 
Elizabeth, Paterson, Jerse 
Teaneci 


ick, 


l, New fede "Trenton 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP WANTED 


LIBRARY DIRECTOR, administrative experience pre- 
ferred, MLS and NJ Professional Librarian's certifica- 

tion required, position open March 1, all benefits. Hirin 

Preference will be given to Union County residents. 
Send resume clo Library Board of Trustees, Clark 
Public Library, 303 Westfield Ave., Clark, NJ 07066 by 
March 1. Equal Opportunity Employer. 


02/19/97 


CITY OF CLIFTON 
JOB OPPORTUNITY 
Open to Residents of New Jersey 


is currently accepting applications from all qualified 
individuals regardless of race, color, sex, or ethnic 
origin, and who meet the requirements established by 
the New Jersey Department of Personnel for the follow- 
ing Civil Service open competitive position of Elevator 
Sub Code Official. Applicants must possess a valid New 


Administration Office, 700 County A IUCUS, 

Now Jersey 07094, [Telephone (201) 867-2057). A Bids 

shall be publicly opened and read aloud at the 7:00 PM 
meeting of the Board of Commissioners. 


iialive the provider agency awarded this funding shall 

also make faith efforts to interview, consider for 

‘employment ine tore qualified employees for 
this funding, 


Fay plainly marked "Bid For Unarmed G 


Soe heels! 


materials by Contacting the Division of Mental Health 


4. Bidders must comply with Division - G. - edere 
StatementofOwnership, asrequiredbyN.J.S.A. 52:25-24.2, 
5. All Bidders are required by N.J.S.A. 10:5-31-98 to 
comply with Affirmative Action regulations of the State of 
New Jersey. Compliance is described in Division H - 
Afrmative Action Supplement 

6. No Bid shall be withdrawn for a period of 60 days 


the Housing Authority. 


7. A1 moders nus ory wit Captor 33 of re publi 
Laws - Bidders are also required to comply wit 
pes of P.L. of 1975, Chapter 127. 


8. All persons interested in submitting a bid proposal are 


Package asi Diis arn ecole 
contact the Housing Authority to personally review the 
scope of services. Please call William F. Snyder, Executive 


further inquiries in order to receive additional information 
‘concerning the services. 
9. Award will be made to the lowest responsible and 


the right to reject any or all bids and/or to waive any 

formally in the bidding. 

SECAUCUS HOUSING AUTHORITY 
WILLIAM. SNYDER 


Division of Mental Health Services. 
727 
Capital Center, 3rd Floor 


Application must be submitted to: 
Bonnie Schorske, 
Coordinator Special Populations 
Division of Mental Health Services 


Capital Center, 3rd Floor 

50 East State Street 

Trenton, NJ 08625 
‘And to the Mental Health Administrator of the county for 
which the applicant is proposing to develop IFSS. 
Deans by which applicatione must baldllnined: 
Before 5 p.m. Friday, March 14, 1 


Date the ed it is to be notified of acceptance or. 
rejection: Applicants will be notified no later than June 6, 
1997. 


HOUSING AUTHORITY BOROUGH OF RED BANK 
SECOND INVITATION NOTICE FORA ARCHITECT 


FEE: $93.60 


of Red Bank is inviting $ sigri {romjprofessional 


instalation of a new 10 pve santary pipa end ten to 


(more or 
Trenching (eer 1o PrjeetSecticaton) 


in a period of Forty-Five (45) Calendar Days. 
Contract Documents arg available for inspection at: The 
Curr QM SOUS MMERUTHONTYDNINETONN OF 
BOONTON, Place, Boonton, New Jersey 
07005, the Architecte Office, SECKLER ASSOCIATES, 
Architects and Planners, 1008 Main Street, Peekskill, New 
York 10566-2906, and Dodge Reports. 

Contract Documents may Be obtained at the Owner's Office, 
HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE TOWN OF BOONTON, 
360 Hawkins Place, Boonign, New Jersey07006, Telephone 


ot 
1008 Main Street, Peekskill New York Telephone No. (914) 
sum of $80.00 for a set of 

CI LL BE MADE PAYABLE TO 

THE HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE TOWN OF 
ITON. Bidders may purchase additional sets of 
documents from the Owner or Architect for $50.00 each. 


y 


$25.00, to cover the cost af postage and handling if Ee 
is desired. Those who submit bids may obtain a full refund of 
10 


returned before bid opening time willbe entitled to a refund. 
A non-mandatory Pre Bid Eorlerence wil be hei at 3:00 


LEGALSERVICES"andreceivedatthefollowingaddress: | accordance with the Request for Pr - . MOTTON’ |: erate waait Miel theme aaka Sutaio Jéreej eror 2 Sra lose sued bye Depart 
ist demonstrate a genuine regard for the. ment of Community Affairs. Individual will report to 
Housing Authority of the Town of Boonton families of persons with mental illness and a stro vehicle for delivery of approximately 30,000 newspa- | Construction Official and will be responsible for admin- 
per ng 
P.O. Box 150 ADVERTISEMENT FOR BID Pere perweek, surance andvald divers ane. istration of the elevator sub code of the State Uniform 
360 Hawkins Place HOUSING AUTORES" THE TOWN OF BOONTON ponini e build distribution company with City Construction Code. Individual will al t andi 
Boonton, New Jersey 07005 r. Call (908) 754-3400 or send resume | Construction Code. Individual will also inspect and/or 
j joa supervise the inspection of elevators for compliance 
a SHERRY L. SIMS enai CT # 4 with plans and specifications. Must possess valid driv- 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR ewe REPAIR. City News Publishing Company ers license. Salary range $18.71 to $23.92 per hr, 20 hrs. 
opportuni ing, A 
FEI sd pe piene nie stand cues E Eo dx 144 North Ave per wk. Applications will be accepted at Clifton City Hall, 
LEGAL ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT FOR ode to iterview, consider for employment and hire ASSISTANCE PROGRAM Plainfield, NJ 07060 900 Clifton Ave., Clifton, NJ, 07013, MON-FRI, 8:15 
BIDS QUalfed employees of Mariboro Psychiatric Hospital. REPORTER AM4:15 PM, until March 14, 1997, or resume may be 
r Likewise, in the event that other Division employees are sentto John B. Cudworth, eoe Ores The City of 
1. The Housing Authority of the Town of Secaucus will i i T Associates, and described in general as: Clifton is an Equal Opp: Employer. 
[seen sealed bids for the provision of [pines Guard : F experienved reporter. Position requires a minimum of 02/19/97 
vices, r than y vices " M removal Bachelor of Arts 
February 27% 1997 by #00 PM at ihe Authority's | State Hosptial Inpatient Resourese as a recut of Ci | a replacement of exiting 8" dip sanitary pipe and the TEEN WRITERS WANTED 


in bye iss ANM EN 
high volume is a must. Experience with urban affairs 
helpful. Must. px Ue ode see is 
City News Publishing Company 
144 North Avenue Plainfield, NJ 07060 


SUPERINTENDENT (LIVE-IN) 


‘The Passaic Housing Authority is seeking two experi- 
NEUE Kee Mense h Ub, 


A National teen magazine is looking for young people 
tobe teen reporters. Teen reporters are wanted to get 
Somments fom teens on issues affecting tham 

Teens should se iddress, phone num- 
Heise schol seater ent ie 


YES Teen lis 


PO Bt 
Plainfield, Ni A000 


electrical work, carpentry, grounds 
general maintenance work. Must live in aparinent 
provided by the Housing Authority and be in good 

MusthaveaL.P.L. L Must 


own automobile for local travel and pick up. Salary 
ised on exper. If interested, come in to fill-out an 
application by 2/21/97. 
Passaic Housing Authority 
333 Passaic St., Passaic, NJ 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


p.m. on Friday, February 14, 19 
office, 360 Hawkins Place, Moor, New Jersey. 

led bids will be receta Does 
AUTHORITY OF THI "il 3:00 PM 
on Thursday, oO 97 (Bids. Tecched afer tis 


opened and read aloud. All bids will be reviewed by the 
Architecf and Owner. The contract will be rewarded after 
review is complete. The Ownéror Architect, within (10) days, 


Experience. 
Law, in particular, Local Public Contracts Lav 
The contract period will be for one (1) year. 


Information packages will be available to all interested 
coe voee 


a HUD funded | wil notify all interested parties as to their decision. 

PUBLIC HOUSING AUTHORITY ATTORNEY og 4 = 
The Housing Authority of the City of Salem is seeking | The Scope of work includes: reserves the right to reject any or all bids and to waive any 

A. Fencing informalities in the bidding. 

is B. Emergency alarm system A certified check or bank draft payable to THE HOUSING 
following quality/merit factors which shall be used by the | C, Interior lighting AUTHORITY OF THE TOWN OF BOONTON, United States 

Authority to evaluate proposals: . T * 

i E Building improvements 
1. Experience as Housing Authority Counsel. 

s T F. Plumbing improvements percent (5%) of the Bid shall be submitted by each Bidder. 
Akno The surety company for all bonds must be a guaranty or 
a specifications for cohstruction bidding; assistance in le to the U.S. Department of the 
3. with Federal and State. [rus] nghe ‘awarding bids and construction inspection. Treasury. Individual Sureties will not be considered. The 


Asite review meeting is scheduled for 10:00 a.m., Tuesday, 
February 18, 1997 at the Authority office, Evegreen Terrace 
on W. Bergen Place in Red Bank, N.J. All interested firms 
are urged to attend this meeting, 


submitted to 
po eee February 20, 1997 at 200 pm. 


staff, evidence of current New Jersey registration and a 


RUTH O. GROSS, PHM, EXECUTIVE 
HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF SALEM 


suspended 
or otherwise prohibited from professional practice by any 
federal, state or local agency. 


State of New Jersey. 
‘Attention is called to the provision of Equal Employment 
a i 


Advertise in the 
City News 


Service Directory 


[j Call 908-754-3400 
for details. 


d set forth in the 
Women and Minority Owned Business Contractors are 
encouraged to submit Bids. 


Nobids shall be withdrawn for aperiod of sixty (60) days after 
sent of the HOUSING 


BID & PUBLIC 
NOTICE DEADLINES: 


LOCAL PROOF- 
REPORTER READER 

Successiulcandidatelor 

Local, weekly newspaper this position will have 2+ 

seeks well written, | years of prootreading 

resourceful reporters for. experience. Job requires. 


Newark, East Orange, | patience, attention to de- 
Elizabeth, Irvington, | tail, flexibility, and ability 
Hillside, Paterson, | to work with a team and. 
Teaneck, Englewood, | meet deadlines. Strong 


Hackensack, Plainfield, 
Montclair, Camden, 
Trenton, Willingboro, 
Asbury Park, New 


grammar and language 
skills are essential. Send 
ésumé to: 


Brunswick. Send 3cips | cb ROOF READER 
and resume to CN ty , Company id 
sonnel, PO Box 1774, y Ha 


Plainfield, NJ 07060. Bebes ipsc 


CITY NEWS Help Wanted: Earn up 
$500, ki M 
CLASSINEDS Ren OE 
WORK! eee 
504-646-1700, DEPT. 
9087549400 — | Nuoiss 
ADVERTISE YOUR BIDS 


AND CLASSIFIEDS IN CITY NEWS 
908-754-3400 


BROOKSIDE APARTMENTS 
777 Springdale Avenue 
East Orange, N.J. 


Brookside will be accepting preliminary 
applications for a waiting list. 
Studio & 1 Be 

Eligibility Requirements 

62 years or older and whose. 
income is within the HUD income limits 


$22,000 to $30,450 
$25,000 to $34,800 


EQUAL HOUSING 
AUTHORITY 


1 Person 
2 People. 


SEVENTH STREET. the opening of Bids without 
SALEM, NJ All submittals will be evaluated according to the following AUTHORITY OF THE TOWN OF BOONTO! 5 P M TH U R S DAY Rents starting at $383.00 : 
(ego ed 2 Awards will be made to the lowest responsible bidder. Applications will be available at the site or 
1 x EVALUATION FACTORS: WEIGHT BY ORDER OF THE HOUSING AUTHORITY PRIOR TO by calling 201-674-4658 De must 
F THE TOWN OF BOONTON tmarked no later than À 
E OMS ds "rgsecsímtemerencadenors semwsw&eecmwameon WEDNESDAY Wang ist to be ean biaia on a at 
Notice of Availability of Grant Funds X o porom so Veto project P U B L I C ATI o N Mum first serve basis (based on postmark 
Tice tt complies Mh NJAC: 52:14-34.4, L . 
34.5 and 34.6, the Division 2. Capability to provide professional. 
hereby announces the availability of the folowing grant | | Services in a timely manner. 2 
vane SERVICE DIR PUSINERS 
i WRITER (M1) 
Ha ‘ANTS ACCOUNTANTS, BEAUTY SUPPLY  |CATERER/HALLRENTAL| CONSULTANTS CONTRACTORS | borsa sok ice 
decreases, affirmative 
health Services (DMHS) intends to implement Intensive action. What does this 
TALIAFERRO & | IBSINDEPENDENT | IRVINGTON MANOR GUSTAV EVANBOW mean to black New 
dard. Counts 1o be senen under ns nee aw || SOLUTIONS, INC. | ASSOCIATES | BEAUTY SUPPLY HENINGBURG CONSTRUCTION | newspaper seske ro. 
Bergen and Passaic. 43 Washington Ave. A: IATES ., INC. porter to covpr local 
I ^j Sues COME ‘economies. et clips 
VERI range of famiy Given supportive acts ||) 30-706 Newport Pl 20 Monroe Court 93 Monticello Ave. Irvington, NJ 07111 d resume to CN Per- 
REINO arenan vere FeS are ad |. Jorsey City, Nd prn East Windsor, NJ 08520 | Jersey City, NJ 07304 40 Clinton St. 67 Sanford Street | Sonne, PO Box 1774, 
1 the Dese o relatives and oer, wno ae closely 201-374-9454 Newark, NJ 07102 East Orange, NJ 07018 | Plainfield, NJ 07060, 
involved in and ied about the ill member's dai 
tnt are ws tes we agni mead cams e TR e OMM 201-624-6715 201-674-1250 NE 
regarciete cf abii io pay for services or whether or no Constuction trade consulting Fax: 201-674-1227 ASSISTANT 
their ill family member is enrolled in agency services. 
y i A1 
CREDIT lEMERGENCYSERVICES| — ENTERTAINMENT —— EMPLOYMENT/TEMPS | INTERNETSERVICES (A 
ii ir [ADVERTISE YOUR | ykp UMS local 
sense of control. IFSS enhance functioning through a ispap: s ad- 
th MOBILE DJ'S PRODUCT OR SERVICE | Minciaive assistant 
mental heath systems and skiis useful in managing ad | | CRED-EX INFORMATION NEWARK CAD ASSOCIATES FREE ON THE ap naint clerical 
Goo Wiha WEE AS ace oan PNE Ol EMERGENCY INC. INFORMATION SUPER | vork 2 ys exper. 60 
ue 10 the illness. Families als P Fidel 
communication ne! levels of environmental ta saa SERVIC ES IN C. SERVICES FOR ABE AUS HIGHWAY purpose sal 
pleats fed FAMILIES, INC. 908-755-4711 - | © Reach 40,000,000 Internet Users | ary requirements to C! 
psychiatric. prime bI italizations. Families are ü i P 1, PO B. 
roast ou aed or me cand pian AS Ask for C. MEC NUTUS | shorter pones aaa 74. PUE, Ns 
socal actviies end are provided the sup i Parties, events, tapos 
se are ee wowg e Com RD oc eh ee Gane imd 
nd le fami J n 
‘coral aciviós may include, but ar not limited to. 908-755-4177 => Call Toll Free I MALL Advertise 
k f 1-888-295-5678" : 
oe p Er n Fax: 908-755-9576 201-643-5727 Your Bids 
sooner toe sisi convenenttote MEDICAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICES MUSIC PLUMBING P 
mily. Familles choose from an array ol 
at ae. NUN tek Ereuna: wn De n BIG BEAT RECORDS| EDDIE'S PLUMBING i 3 $ 
change over EX AWWA Medical Trans & HEATING Reach the African -American | Classifieds 
Intensive. Eis Support Services require skilled an ‘ b j 
iie fin the form of Family Support WE PROVIDE WHEELCHAIR & MEDICAL 207 East Front Street | SPECIALIST, INC. ES 
pecias MA DA asparoncedciniGane. Fam N TO AND FROM ALL Plainfield, N 07060 community with the in City " 
: MEDICAL FACILITIES Wil E. irving - Lic. # 7606 News Cai 
i bioneurolegical aspects of major mental ilnesses i i jo E 
and he medcatóns used o vest nem. Family Support * Hospitals * Doctors * Dialysis * Mental Heal Cinics 201-744-3132 881 Gates Avenue City News Service Directory. 
Ee need to have a genuine regard for families of © Rehab, Centers ® And More Records, tapes, ed's, DJ Piscataway, NJ 08854 908-754-3400 
asion and deliver workshops and our : Call 908-754-3400 
groupe and design and deliver workshops and If you are in a wheelchair or just need assistance call today foq FAX, 
your appointment (TOLL FREE) 1-888-333- 906-699-0368 e 
Amount of funding available for the program: Up to 00. we are professional, reliable and curates. 201-653-7763 908-753-1036 
$1,300,000 annually has been allocated to Support us E * 
programs in 13 count "MEDICAID, CASH AND MOST INSURANCE ARE WELCOMED ci 
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United Way 


Continued from page 5 
Latinos, and other ethnic minority 
groups." 

It is estimated that this year, over 
400 Celebrity Readers will reach outto 
more than 10,000 students in elemen- 
tary and middle schools through out 
Essex County. 

This year, Reggie Harris and Pete 
Fuentes, both reporters for WWOR- 
TV,Channel9 News will take the honor 
of serving as chair and co-chair, re- 
Gaai for the “Celebrity Read” 

97 program. Harris, a successful writer 
and producer, has received an Emmy 
Award from the New York Chapter of 
the National Academy of Television 
Arts and Sciences for Outstanding 
Single News Feature for his special 
report on Channel 2 News "New York 
in Black and White." 

Pete Fuentes began his career in 
1972 while serving in the U.S. Army as 
broadcast specialist with American 
Forces Radio and Television. He has 
received numerous awards and 
achievements for his features which 
includethe 1994 Best Hard News Story, 
“Migrants,” two Emmy Awards in 
1993 for outstanding features, “Hot 
Spots” and “Courage.” Fuentes was 
named in 1993 New York’s Best Top 
TV Reporter article by the New York 
Daily News. 

Pat Prescott, Public Affairs Direc- 
tor and morning-on-air personality on 
the CD Morning Show atCD 101.9 FM 
will be the Radio/Media chair. 

For more information about “Ce- 
lebrity Read,” United Way’s cam- 
paign, programs or other volunteer 
pu please call 1-800-EN- 

E96. 


TEAN power. 
Advertise and subscribe to 
City News 
Call 908-754-3400 


The voice of New Jersey's 
African-American community 


Rare volume documents black successe in early Houston 


By Claudie Kolker 
Houston Chronicle 


HOUSTON—Patricia Prather 
wasn’t sure anything worthwhile lay 
in the paper scraps she requested 
from the 90-year-old printer’s wife. 

ButMs. Prather, an expertin black 


copies of the Central Library's Red 
Book but has no more left, thinks 
Houston's African-American elite 
probably paid for entries, much like 
members ofthe traditionally white Blue 
Book or Social Register. But the 192- 
page Red Book’s message is consid- 
erably more complex than the Blue 
Book's. Mingled T h photographs of 

ck citizens, their 


history and a self-termed urban ar- 
chaeologist, knew how to excavate. 
And as she sifted the detritus from the 
long-ago Fifth Ward printing shop, 
something called to her. Itwasa weath- 
ered crimson volume, andit said, “The 


ehoas ad pu and catalogues 
of their achievements, essay after es- 
say in the Red Book tells why its 
images mattered. 

"Simply with a desire to give true 
record 


Red Book" in an 80. ld type- 
face. 

Peering inside, Ms. Prather en- 
tered another world: the bustling, 
driven, idealistic life of black Housto- 
nians in 1915. 

Nearly unknown and extraordinar- 
ily rare —the printer's wife and the 
Central Library may possess the only 
originals _ the Houston Red Book 
was the brainchild of black editor and 
pioneer Emmett J. Scott. “A Compen- 
dium of Social, Professional, Religious, 
Educational and Industrial Interests 
of Houston’s Colored Population” is 
how Scott billed it, and he didn't much 
overstate the scope. 

Inside, the crisply printed volume 
swarms with names, addresses, sta- 
tistics, photos, biographies and es- 
says on the state of African-Ameri- 
cans in Houston. 

“This book came out 50 years 
after slavery,” explains Ms. Prather, 
who had heard of the volume but 
never saw one until that day at the 
printer’s in 1987. “It means, ‘Hey, we 
have arrived. We are ex-slaves and 
look what we've done.” I think it's a 
very braggadocious book.” 

Ms. Prather, who reprinted a few 


New Jersey 


community service 


Who are the 
100 Most Influential 
in New Jersey? 


Individuals who contribute significantly to the 
progress of black people in the state of 


Individuals who use their success to uplift the 
black communities of New Jersey 

Individuals who use their positions to promote 
good corporate citizenship 

* Individuals who selflessly do extraordinary 


* Individuals who not only understand the critical 
importance of rebuilding New Jersey's urban 
communities, but also commit significant time 


and resources to urban revitalization 


May 1, 1997 
City News and AT&T 


present 
The 2nd Annual 
City News 
100 Most Influential 


Newark Airport Marriott 6:00 p.m. - 11:00 p.m. 


For tickets and information call 
(908) 754-3400 


of achievement to those of the race 
who appreciate its value," the pub- 


lishers wrote, "this book is dedicated." 


to those who stand for the uplift." 

The result is a dense, paradoxical 
portrait of hundreds of achievers 
whose parents were slaves, achievers 
like James S. Rutledge, arailway postal 
clerk whose descendants still live in 
Houston. 

BornonaHempstead farmin 1876, 
Rutledge made his way to Houston in 
1904, got a coveted job as a railway 
postal clerk, and helped found the all- 
black National Alliance of Postal Em- 
ployees in 1913. 

Stolid and strong-featured, 
Rutledge personifies self-confidence 
in his Red Book photos. In the group 
picture of the postal unionists, he 
stands with feet planted apart, looking 
slightly upward as if at some far-off 
beacon. 

Yet the reality Rutledge lived was 
pitted with obstacles, his great-niece, 
Gladys Rutledge Edwards says. 

“I would still like to know how he 
approached someone to get that job” 
in those segregated times, Ms. 
Edwards says. 

“His route ran from Houston to 
Albuquerque, New Mexico,” she 
adds. “I’ve been told there were places 
they had to hide him in some parts of 
Texas. No one could know he was a 
black mail clerk on that train _ there 
was no knowing what could have hap- 
pened to him." 

Such details, though, would never 
surface in the resolutely optimistic” 
Red Book. i 


Instead, the volume's writers” 


stressed a world getting better each 
day. "Despite the existence of a few 
critics, carpers and cranks, racial preju- 
dices between the white and black 
races in the South are dying out,” the 
introduction says. “No longer does 
either race desire to carry or be carried 
on the back of the other.” 

This optimism was more than just 
denial in a day when segregation and 
discrimination split Houston in two. 
Forone thing, the achievements of the 
black community were exhilarating, 
Ms. Prather says. Of all the Red Book's 
photographs, the most symbolic to 
heris that of the Colored High School, 
built in 1893 near Antioch Baptist 
Church. 

“Itwas one of the first high schools 
for Negroes in the state of Texas,” Ms. 
Prather says. "It was one of the few 
opportunities for Negro children to 
get an education.” 

Next door stood the Colored 


> Carnegie Library, organized in 1907 


and also depicted in the Red Book. 
EmmettJ. Scott, the Red Book’ s editor, 
by 1910 had been asked by Booker T. 
Washington to work at the Tuskegee 
Institute. With what must have been a 
masterful mix of boldness and tact, 
Scott approached industrialist Andrew 
Carnegie during a visit to Tuskegee, 
and asked his help in building a library 
for Houston blacks. 

Carnegie agreed, on the condition 
that the community buy the land and 
pay 10 percent annually for its upkeep. 

In addition to their successes, Ms. 
Prather adds, men like Rutledge and 
Scott lived in a more rarefied world 
than most African-Americans of their 
time. 

“There was pain and horror and 
suffering all around them, but you 
have to come back to who was writing 
the book,” Ms. Prather says. “The 
Red Book is reflective of the best and 
the brightest” of the 1915 black com- 
munity. 

Segregation also had made the 
black i 


pictures. 

And Red Book subjects seemed to 
take a special pride in forswearing 
bitterness against whites. 

The five-page biography of “J.B. 
Bell, Capitalist,” noted: “He is the 


drainage is almost impossible and 
where malaria, typhoid fever and tu- 
berculosis are constantly present, we 
are assigned to that region with the 
promise that when we are once estab- 
lished, the city will extend its sewers. 
iti are lost 


Once 


owner of a large s 
Cadillac, the (photo) bri d 
in these pages, and he and his wife are 
generous dispensers of their hospital- 
ity with the same. A noted instance of 
their generosity with their automobile 
is proven in the fact that they have, on 
several occasions, loaned it to the 
family of Dr. G.A. McDonell, a white 
gentleman, now in modest circum- 
stances, but one to whom Mr. Bell 
feels that he owes a great deal for his 
start in life, having once been in his 
employment." 

Only in a few instances does the 
Red Book betray the harshness of life 
in those days. In a section called “Ne- 
gro Health Problem," the author notes. 
matter-of-factly, "General sanitation 
isaconditionover which we have little 
or no control. As a rule, if there is a 
marshy placein he largercities, where 


off the files and we are forgotten." 

But the passage is nearly buried in 
anessay otherwise brimming with rec- 
ommendations forhealthy living. Like- 
wise, the Red Book’s essays them- 
selves are overshadowed by its rich 
images: women in Sunday clothes and 
nurse uniforms, men posing before 
big Victorian houses or in offices like 
AG. Perkins’ & Co., a black-owned 
law firm. 

"Tm very thankful for my accom- 
plishments," says Ms. Edwards, who 
grew up in an achievement-oriented 
family, and has one son who is a den- 
tist and another trained in law. 

“But I think if I had known more 
about my family, that they accom- 
plished all that against those 
odds,'she says. "maybe I would have 
striven even harder.” 


Father yearns for Justice 


Continued from page one 
Lifsh was driving a car in the 

motorcade of Rebbe Menachem 
Schneerson, spiritual leader of the ul- 
tra-Orthodox Lubavitch sect. 

As the motorcade rushed through 
a residential neighborhood, escorted 
by an unmarked police car, Lifsh’s car 
lost control and skidded onto a side- 
walk, striking Gavin. Prosecutors said 
the car was traveling at 45 to 50 mph in 
a25 mph zone. 

A grand jury declined to indict 
Lifsh. 


During three days of rioting that 
followed Gavin’s death, Rosenbaum, 
a visiting history scholar from Austra- 
lia, was surrounded by an angry mob 
and slain. 

One of the two men convicted 
Monday, Charles Price, was found 
guilty of violating Rosenbaum’ srights 
by inciting the crowd to attack Jews, 

Price and Nelson face prison terms 
of up to life, but under federal sentenc- 
ing guidelines are likely to draw lesser 
penalties. 


Who is making a difference in 
your community? 


itself. For the lucky ones inside that 
enclave, life offered most of the same 
pleasures it did the white community. 

Society ladies could be fetchingly 
immortalized by photographer C.G. 
Harris, who took all of the Red Book’s 


i 


Tell City News about them. 


FAX: attn, CN People at 908-753-1036 
Mail to: CN People at P.O. Box 1774 
Plainfield N.J. 07060 


just African-American History 
Its American History. 


